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a WAR can’t be won on battlefields alone. One 
of the most critical campaigns of all must be waged right 
on the doorstep of every family in America. 


This is the fight against higher prices and higher wages. 
It’s a fight that must be won...or victories on battlefields 
will be meaningless. 


It’s like this. In America this year, our total income 
after taxes will be about 133 billion dollars. But there’ll 
be only about 93 billion dollars’ worth of goods to spend 
it on. If we all start trying to buy as much as we can, 
prices will shoot up. 


As prices rise, people will ask for—and, in many cases, 
get—higher wages. That will put up the cost of manufac- 
turing, so up will go prices again. Then we'll need another 
pay raise. If we get it, prices rise again. It’s a vicious circle. 


The Government has done a lot to help keep prices 
down. It has put ceilings on food and rent... has rationed 
scarce articles. But the-Government can’t do it all alone. 


< 


It needs your help! 


Your part in this fight won’t be easy. It will mean fore- 
going luxuries, perhaps doing without a few necessities. 
Tough? Maybe... but don’t say that where the veterans 
of Italy and New Britain can hear you! 


You want to do your part, of course. So do we all... 
farmers, laborers, white-collar workers, business execu- 
tives. And the way to do your part right now is to observe 
the following seven rules for Victory and a prosperous 
peace... 


1. Buy only what you NEED. And before you buy any- 
thing, remember that patriotic little jingle: “Use it up. 
Wear it out. Make it do or do without.” 


2. Keep your OWN prices DOWN! If you sell goods, 
or your own time and labor, don’t ask for more money than 
you absolutely must! No matter who tries to talk you 
into asking more ...don’t listen! 


3. No matter how badly you need something... 7cvcr 
pay more than the posted ceiling price! Don’t buy rationed 
goods without giving up the required coupons. If you do, 
you re helping the Black Market gang—hurting yourself! 


4. Pay your taxes cheerfully! Taxes are the cheapest 
way to pay for a war! The MORE taxes you pay now— 
when you have some extra money—the LEss taxes you'll 
pay later on! 


5. Pay off old debts. Don’t make any new ones! Get, 
and stay, square with the world! 


6. Start a savings account. Make regular deposits, 
often! Buy life insurance. Keep your premiums paid up. 


7. Buy War Bonds . . . regularly and often! And hold 
on to them! Don’t just buy them with spare cash you can 
easily do without. Invest every dime and dollar you don’t 
actually NEED...even if it hurts to give those dimes and 
dollars up! 


Use it up...Wear it out. 
Make it do...Or do without. 


A United States War message preparéd by the War Advertising Council; approved by the Office of War Information; and contributed by the Magazine Publishers of America. 
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FOUNDED BY OTTO GUENTHER IN 1902 


The Financial World was established to diffuse the truth about investments, has con- 
stantly maintained this attitude, and will continue to do so, confident in its belief that 
as long as it clings to this ideal it can count upon the support of the investing public. 
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THE FLINTKOTE 
COMPANY 


30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York, N. Y. 
March 1, 1944 


Preferred Stock 


A quarterly dividend of $1.125 per 
share has been declared on the 
$4.50 Cumulative Preferred Stock 
of this corporation issued and out- 
standing, payable on March 15, 
1944 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 9, 
1944. Checks will be mailed. 


Common Stock 


A dividend of $.15 per share has 
been declared on the Common Stock 
of this corporation issued and out- 
standing, payable on March 15, 
1944 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 9, 
1944. Checks will be mailed. 


CLIFTON W. GREGG, 
Treasurer 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH 
CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


DIVIDEND TAS NO. 120 


Wy 


The Board of Directors of Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corporation has declared a 
dividend amounting to Twenty-five Cents. 
(25c) per share on the outstanding Com- 
mon Stock of the Corporation, payable on 
April 10, 1944, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business on March 23, 1944. 


A. P. Tyler, Secretary. 


SOUTHERN RAILWAY COMPANY 
New York, February 29, 1944. 


A dividend of Two Dollars ($2.00) per share 
on 1,298,200 shares of Common stock of Southern 
Railway Company, without par value, has today 
been declared, out of the surplus of net profits 
of the Company for the fiscal year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1943, payable on Saturday, April 1, 1944, 
to stockholders of record at the close of business 
Saturday, March 11, 1944. 

Checks in payment of this dividend will be 
mailed to all stockholders of record at the ad- 
dresses as they appear on the books of the Com- 
pany unless otherwise instructed in writing. 


C. E. A. MeCARTHY, 
Vice President and Secretary. 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
61 Broadway, New York 


February 29, 1944 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
has declared quarterly dividend No. 92 
of One Dollar and Fifty Cents ($1.50) 
per share on the Common Stock of the 
Company, payable March 20, 1944, to 
common stockholders of record at the 
close of business March 10, 1944. 


W. C. KING, Secretary 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 


At its board meeting held on Monday, 
February 28, 1944, Blaw-Knox Company 
declared a dividend of 15 cents a share on 
its outstanding no-par capital stock, payable 
April 10, 1944 to stockholders of record at 
the close of business March 13, 1944. 


FREDERICK BAKER, 
Treasurer. 


AMERICAN SNUFF COMPANY 


Memphis, Tenn., March 1, 1944, 
Dividends of $1.56 per share on the Preferred 
and 60 cents per share on the Common Stock 
of American Snuff Company were today declared 
payable April 1, 1944, to stockholders of record 
at the close of business March 9, 1944. Checks 
will be mailed. 


W. M. BUSTEED, Treasurer. 
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AMERICAN LOCOMOTIVE COMPANY 


30 Church Street lows New York 8, N. Y. 


PREFERRED DIVIDEND NO. 143 


There has been declared, for the quarter year ending March 31, 1944, 
a dividend of one dollar seventy five cents ($1.75) per share upon the 
shares of this Company’s Preferred Stock (authorized by the Certificate 
of Consolidation of American Locomotive Company, American Loco- 
motive Sales Corporation and Transamerican Construction Company 
filed in the Office of the Secretary of State of the State of New York on 
September 3, 1943) issued and outstanding, payable on April 1, 1944, 
as to shares thereof held of record at the close of business on March 
17, 1944, to the holders of record thereof at that time, and payable as 
to all of said shares which shall not be held of record at the close of 
business on March 17, 1944, to those who shall first become the holder: 
of record thereof on the date on which they shall become such holders 
of record or on April 1, 1944, whichever shall be the later date. 


COMMON DIVIDEND NO. 72 


There has been declared a dividend of twenty five cents (25¢) per share 
upon the shares of this Company’s Common Stock issued and out- 
standing, payable on April 1, 1944, as to shares thereof held of record 
at the close of business on March 17, 1944, to the holders of record 
thereof at that time, and payable as to all of said shares which shall not 
be held of record at the close of business on March 17, 1944, to those 
who shall first become the holders of record thereof by reason of the 
surrender by them of (a) certificates expressed to represent shares of 
the Preferred Stock of this Company that were outstanding immedi- 
ately prior to the consolidation and merger of this Company, American 
Locomotive Sales Corporation, a New York corporation, and Trans- 
american Construction Company, a Delaware corporation, which was 
effected on September 3, 1943 or (b) scrip certificates in respect of 
Common Stock of this Company on the date on which they shall be- 
come such holders of record or on April 1, 1944, whichever shall be 
the later date. 


Transfer books will not be closed. Dividend checks will be mailed 
by the Bankers Trust Company on March 31, 1944. 


Cart A. Secretary 


February 24, 1944 


The Chesapeake and Ohio Railway Co. 


A dividend for the first quarter of 1944 of seventy-five 
cents per share on $25 par common stock will be paid 
April 1, 1944, to stockholders of record at close of Lusiness 
March 8, 1944. Transfer books will not close. 


WILMINGTON, DELAWARE: February 21, 1944 
The Board of Directors has declared this day a 
dividend of $1.12% a share on the outstanding 
Preferred Stock, payable April 25, 1944, to 
stockholders of record at the close of business 
on April 10, 1944; also $1.25 a share, as the 
first “fnterim” dividend for 1944, on the out- 
standing Common Stock, payable March 14, 
1944, to stockholders of record at the close of 
business on February 28, 1944. 


W. F. RASKOB, Secretary 


The Board of Directors 
CONSOLIDATION 
COAL COMPANY 


(Incorporated in Delaware) 


has this day declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of 621/2 cents per share on the $2.50 
Cumulative Preferred Stock, payable on 
April 1, 1944, to stockholders of record at 
the close of business on March 11, 1944, 


C. BEACHLEY, 
ary-Treasurer 


F ruehauf Trailer Company will 
ask stockholders to approve an is- 
sue of 75,000 shares of 4% per cent 
convertible preferred stock, of which 
60,000 shares are to be offered to the 
public. The company plans also to 
retire its outstanding 5 per cent con- 
vertible ‘stock. 
k 

P. S. Mohrman, former partner in 
the Stock Exchange firm of Biggs, 
Mohrman & Company, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the investment re- 
search department of E. F. Hutton & 
Company. Recently Mr. Mohrman 
has been doing war work for the 
Navy Price Adjustment Board. 

xk * * 


Shields & Company, members of 
the New York Stock Exchange, have 
issued their annual survey of special 
offerings and secondary distributions. 
In 1943 there were 76 special offer- 
ings against 80 in 1942, and 76 sec- 
ondary distributions against 140 in 
the preceding year. 

x * 


The American Casualty Company 
has registered with the Securities & 
Exchange Commission 100,000 shares 
of its capital stock, par $5, which are 
to be offered to stockholders at $11 a 
share, in the ratio of one new share 
for each two now held. The right to 
subscribe expires April. 20. 

xk 


Assets of Colonial Life Insurance 
Company of America set a new high 
as of December 31, 1943, at $26.8 
million. Insurance in force on that 
date also established a record at 
$147.7 million. 

x* 


James A. Jackson, for the last eight 
years a partner in the investment 
banking firm of Lazard Freres & 
Company, has returned to the field 
of commercial banking, having as- 
sumed the presidency of the Conti- 
nental Bank & Trust Company of 
New York on March 1. Mr. Jackson 
was a vice president of National City 
Bank prior to joining Lazard Freres 
& Company. 

Donald C. Townley has_ been 
elected a vice-president of Americat 
Home Products, in charge of a newly 
formed foreign division. 
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Finfoto 


AVIATION—A 


Civilian travel by air will expand greatly when peace comes 


PROBLEM CHILD 


The author pioneered in the aircraft and transport fields. His experience 
during and immediately following World War I, and his subsequent 
activities in the industry, particularly qualify him to discuss the manu- 
. facturers’ prospects following the end of World War II.—The Editors 


t the end of World War I aviation 
was an infant industry with the 
colic. At the end of World War II it 
will become a problem child with an 
insatiable appetite and nothing much 
to eat. 

War aviation in the United States, 
England, Canada and Germany has 
become an unwieldy industrial giant. 
It employs many hundreds of thou- 
sands of men and women, requiring 
billions of money for their sustenance, 
and working in factories appalling in 
extent, manufacturing structures that 
are unusable in times of peace. In 
addition there are more than 2,000 
factories engaged in manufacturing 
parts and accessories for these prime 
contractors, 

The securities of companies which 
own this industry are a large classifi- 
cation of publicly owned stocks, the 
future of which is naturally a matter 
of concern to the large group of peo- 
ple who own them. 

Thus the major problem is a hu- 
man one. It concerns itself with the 
question of what must happen to 
these people when, fortunately, there 
is no longer need for motors by the 
hundreds of thousands and planes by 
the tens of thousaads. In many indus- 
tries the transition to peace will be 
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By Clement M. Keys 


natural. That is true of automobiles, 
harvesting machines, rubber, food, 
textiles, tobaccos and many others. 
To a lesser extent, it is true of steel, 
copper and other basic material 
trades. For such things, there is al- 
ways a market. 

It is not so of aviation. No one 
conceives that in this or any other 
country the manufacture of aeronau- 


Clement M. Keys 


tical material immediately after the 
war will be more than a small fraction 
of its value in war. Ten per cent is 
a liberal estimate. Therefore, instead 
of being able to absorb its share of 
returning soldiers, this trade must 
necessarily find itself letting men out 
of the factories in numbers that might 
be measured in army corps rather 
than in regiments. -At the close of 
World War I, I was one of the offi- 
cers of an aircraft company employ- 
ing more than 20,000 men. In three 
months it was less than 2,000 men, 
and only a little later it was far less 
than that. 


ENGINEERING TRADE 


This industry is a peculiar one. It 
is an engineering trade. It has never 
manufactured a standard article in 
large volume without change. Even 
the most highly developed motors 
have never been standardized, be- 
cause the peak has never been reached. 
The power of motors is constantly in-. 
creased and the weight per horse- 
power constantly decreased. Advances 
in metallurgy and chemistry lead to 
continuous changes in design in order 
to utilize new materials, new fuels, 
etc. For instance, bomb load or pay 
load is doubled by the use of high 
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octane fuel. For this reason the major 
part of this industry has never been 
able to live on standard commercial 
margins of profit. 

The automotive industry has man- 
ufactured more than five billions of 
dollars worth of aircraft material for 
the war, but the aircraft industry can- 
not shift its ground in this way and 
manufacture billions of dollars of 
automotive products for the peace. 


INITIAL STEPS 


Before it could do so it would have 
to reorganize its industry, plants, per- 
sonnel, sales methods, labor relations, 
engineering habits and point of view. 
There are companies strong enough 
in cash and in personnel to do all that, 
but it is doubtful that there are any 
publicly-owned companies whose 


stockholders would be patient enough 
to let them do it. It would take a long 
time. 

One may assume a number of 
things: that war will go on in the 


Orient after it ceases in Europe and 


that there will be confusion in Europe 
sufficient to make it wise to maintain 
a substantial air power in that conti- 
nent; that when Japan is beaten it 
will still be necessary for some years 
to maintain air forces in the hands of 
the major powers sufficient to police 
the world and to safeguard against 
new political upheavals even among 
the major powers; that international 
commerce will be free to expand ; that 
domestic airline travel in the United 
States will increase and multiply ; and 
that economic conditions will be such 
that the purchase and operation of 


private airplanes may increase rapidly 


. as the use of automobiles increased 


after’ 1920. 
On the above assumptions we might 
have in the United States a military 


aircraft industry as large as it was 


before 1938 that will be sufficient to 
maintain and operate the proprietary 
factories of the major air frame indus- 
try, and to maintain the laboratories 
which are the life blood of competi- 
tive aircraft performance 


COST CUTTING 


Executive and general overhead 
will have to be cut to the bone boldly 
and ruthlessly by directors. There 
will probably be a quick weeding out 
of many of the contractors, because 
the Army and Navy in each country 

(Please turn to page 24) 


BIG BOARD HAS ANOTHER 
CHESAPEAKE CORPORATION 


Newcomer was a southern kraft paper and board 
pioneer long before Van Sweringens used name 


he Chesapeake Corporation of 

Virginia, listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange last month, may not 
pack the glamour of the Maryland 
member of the old Van Sweringen 
holding company pyramid, but it 
already has had a longer and on the 
whole a happier life. In fact, under 
the continuous management of its 
present president, it came into being 
in the last year of World War I, al- 
ready had attained a robust youth 
when its erstwhile namesake was first 
formed, and is now celebrating its 
twenty-sixth birthday with every evi- 
dence it ultimately will reach a ripe 
old age. 

In 1919, its first full year of ex- 
istence, this company turned out 
5,000 tons of sulphate pulp. Sound 
policies of expansion, financed with 
reinvested earnings, had gradually 
raised its output to over 118,000 tons 
by 1942 and all but 11,000 tons 
(which was sold) was converted into 
southern kraft paper and board, prin- 
cipally the latter, most of which ulti- 
mately found its way into packaging 
containers. 


Active laboratories developed the 
high-pressure steam process now em- 
ployed by the entire industry. A new 
plant, erected in 1940 at West Point, 
Va., is still the largest in existence 
and is looked upon as model. A fores- 
try department educates timber grow- 
ers in reforestation and supplies them 
with seedlings to supplement natural 
regrowth. 


STRATEGIC SITE 


The location of the plant not only 
is close to rail and other land trans- 
portation but, being on Chesapeake 
Bay, enables the company to take full 
advantage of established water-borne 
facilities as well as to operate a fleet 
of its own tugboats, barges and light- 
ers. 

The so-called Chesapeake Tide- 
water Section is prolific in pine 
growth, and the company purchases 
most of its pulpwood requirements, 
although owning some 60,000 acres 
of timberlands in 20 Virginia coun- 
ties as a reserve supply of its own. 

The company’s operations were 
continuously profitable throughout the 


depression, although there were rath- 
er marked variations. In the fiscal 
year ended January 2, 1943, dollar 
sales about matched the preceding 
year’s $6.7 million record, but earn- 
ings receded to $1.57 per share on 
the capital stock—lowest of the period 
—declining from $2.12 per share in 
1942, 

The manpower shortage, as re- 
flected in a scarcity of pulpwood, was 
a serious handicap, as was the familiar 
squeeze between increasing costs (no- 
tably wages) and fixed ceilings. At 
that, although quarterly dividends 
were raised from 15 to 20 cents late 
last year, the new 80-cent annual re- 
quirement was about doubled even by 
the lower net. The dividend increase 
perhaps suggests improvement in the 
forthcoming 1943 report. 

There are but $500,000 first mort- 
gage 4s ahead of Chesapeake’s 462,- 
665 equity shares and the 1942 report 
disclosed an excellent treasury posi- 
tion. Working capital approximated 
$1.5 million, $1 million cash and 
U. S. Governments themselves ex- 
ceeded both current liabilities and 
funded debt, and book value was 
$12.61 per share. Recent quotations 
for the stock, around 11, afford a cur- 
rent dividend yield of 7.3 per cent. 
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COMEBACK 


CIGAR COMPANIES 


FOR 


War spending and improved merchandising 
revive industry and brighten postwar out- 


look; 


he Collector of Internal Revenue 
very thoughtfully provides se- 
curity analysts with a normally accur- 
ate guide to the production of cigars 
in the form of statistics on tax-paid 
withdrawals, which are _ reported 
monthly. These figures indicate that 
the record output was attained in the 
World War I year 1917 and approxi- 
mated 8.2 billion units. With minor 
exceptions there followed a 16-year 
downtrend, gradual to 6.5 billion in 
1929, but more precipitate to a de- 
pression low of 4.3 billion cigars in 
1933. 

The difference in degree of decline 
naturally reflected the strong sensitiv- 
ity of cigar consumption to variations 
in public spending power, but the 
longer term downtrend carried much 
more permanent significance. Cigar- 
ette production (which nearly 
doubled between 1915 and 1917) ad- 
vanced sharply and almost succes- 
sively from 34.8 billion in 1917 to 
119.6 billion in 1930 and held at 103.5 
billion at the depression low in 1932. 


INCREASE GENERAL 


Obviously, not all the cigarette gain 
was at the expense of cigars, for it co- 
incided with greatly increased smok- 
ing on the whole, in no small measure 
accounted for by the “desexing” of 
the smoking habit until smoking by 
women has become as commonplace 
as by men—with the important differ- 
ence that the fair sex never has de- 
veloped a taste for cigars. 

Conceding that the cigar industry 
was at an insurmountable disadvan- 
tage in the last-mentioned particular, 
in general it also was completely out- 
classed by the cigarette industry in 
modernization of production, mer- 
chandising and advertising during the 
long span of its decline. Re- 
cently the industry’s methods have 
been more up-to-date, and there are 
grounds for believing that, while the 
“luxury” smoke continues essentially 
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some stocks suitable for income 


more subject to cyclical influences, the 
longer term downtrend may have 
been definitely broken. In _ other 
words, its postwar sales are not un- 
likely to average greater than its im- 
mediately prewar volume. 

The cigarette uptrend was promptly 
resumed in 1933 and has continued 
without interruption to 235.9 billion 
in 1942 and 257.7 billion in 1943, 
even excluding the newly popular 
“king sized” smokes. But cigars, too, 
have gained, although irregularly and 
less percentagewise, reaching 6.1 
billion in 1942 before yielding to 5.2 
billion in 1943—and here it is neces- 
sary to observe a temporary fallacy 
in assuming consumption or produc- 
tion from tax-paid withdrawal figures. 


TAX-FREE SALES 


Statistical experts point out that 
changes in tobacco stocks in the 
twelve months ended last June indi- 
cate that nearly 1.5 billion cigars (35 
billion cigarettes) were sold tax-free 
to the armed forces, with a pro- 
nounced uptrend probable from month 
to month. If available, figures for the 
calendar year probably would carry 
the 1943 cigar output to well above 
the 7 billion mark, finally topping pre- 
depression 1929. 

Another important factor might be 
noted in passing. The accelerated 
early depression cigar downtrend was 
aggravated in dollar sales by an ac- 
companying shift from higher to lower 
priced cigars, but the recent recov- 
ery, conversely, has been greater in 


Finfoto 
Tobacco leaf conditioning 


dollar sales than in unit production. 
This reflects a reverse trend natural 
to high spending power and, more 
important, the 20 per cent price in- 
crease in all cigar brackets that was 
permitted by OPA a year ago last 
November, which partially offset in- 
creased tobacco and other costs, ex- 
cise taxes, etc. 

Just at present, shortages of raw 
materials and manpower, together 
with still rising costs, are serious 
handicaps—the former to satisfying a 


still growing demand, the latter to 


profit margins otherwise benefiting 
from heavy volume. The industry’s 
current inventories offer a nearby 
protection, but it would appear that 
restrictions upon and incentives to 
tobacco growers must be liberalized 
sooner or later. 


LOW-PRICED LEADER 


Of the five companies in the tabula- 
tion, (1) Bayuk leads in low-priced 
cigars, but also has a higher priced 
line (brands are Phillies, Bayuk Rib- 
bon, Phillies De Luxe) ; (2) Consoli- 
dated dominates the medium-priced 
field but covers all ranges (Fl Pro- 
ducto, Dutch Masters, Harvester, 
La Palina, etc.) ; (3) General has the 

(Please turn to page 29) 


a—Based on usual quarterly payments. 


Liberal Yields from Cigar Shares 


-——Earnings——_, Ind. Recent 

1941 1942 1943 Div. Price Yield 
EA aire $3.91 $3.20 $3.36 a$1.50 27 5.6% 
Consolidated Cigar ............. 3.43 2.24 b2.25 a2.00 24 8.3 
Deisel-Wemmer-Gilbert ........ 1.85 2.07 1.65 al.50 18 8.3 
onde’ 2.79 2.36 £2.00 22.00 27 7.4 
Webster-Eisenlohr ............. 0.38 0.49 k1.01 xNone 7% ~~ 


b—Sept. 9 months vs. 81 cents year before. c— 


Sept. 9 months vs. $1.14 year before. f—After 66 cents contingency reserve. 
$1 in quarterly instalments and $1 extra in Dec. S 
before. x—Preferred stock paid $24.50 Jan. 31, paying $64.71 Apr. 1, clearing arrears. 


g—Regular 
k—Sept. 9 months vs. 14 cents year 
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PATTERN FOR PRICE ENHANCEMENT 
IN REORGANIZATION RAILS 


Case history of the C. & N. W. shows how each 
important step toward completion of reorgani- 
zation tends to lift prices of defaulted bonds 


he securities of the new company 
which will take over the assets 

of the Chicago & North Western 
Railway were recently admitted to 
“when-issued” trading on the New 
York Stock Exchange. As the Ex- 
change follows a very conservative 
policy in such matters, this means that 
only the legal details required to vali- 
date the new securities remain to be 
completed before consummation of the 
reorganization plan approved by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission and 
the courts. In this case, stockholder 
interests (“‘wiped out” in the plan) 
exhausted every legal resource to up- 
set the reorganization plan approved 
by the ICC more than four years ago. 
Because of the prolonged series of 


legal battles in this case, the C. & N. 
W. record over the past four years 
affords an especially interesting illus- 
tration of the relation between the 
successive steps toward completion of 
reorganization proceedings and mar- 
ket appraisals of the defaulted bonds. 

In considering the spectacular ap- 
preciation in the market for reorgani- 
zation rail bonds generally, it must be 
recognized that the industry’s earn- 
ings followed a sharp upward trend 
from 1939 through 1942, and that ag- 
gregate railroad net income last year 


was only a little below the record es- 


tablished in 1942. Speculative rail 
bonds, including interest .paying is- 
sues, advanced during more than half 
of the 1939-43 period. The large gains 


recorded by most of the reorganiza- 
tion rail liens are based primarily 
upon impressive enhancement in the 
financial positions of the debtor roads. 
In numerous instances, the rapid 
growth of cash holdings has permitted 
substantial payments against accumu- 
lated interest claims, and repayment 
of principal on,senior obligations. 

On the other hand, the extent to 
which these gains in earnings and bal- 
ance sheet positions have been re- 
flected in market prices has been 
strongly influenced by the rate of 
progress toward consummation of re- 
organization plans. This is indicated 
by the market record for 1942. Aver- 


ages of interest paying rail bonds 
(Please turn to page 23) 


Steps In Reorganization of the C. & N.W. 


(Showing Market Response of First and Refunding 4%4s, 2037) 


Development: 

December 12, 1939: Interstate Com- 
merce Commission approved an 
amended reorganization plan. 


June 27, 1941: Final confirmation of 
plan by U. S. District Court. 


July, 1941, to December, 1941: 
(This was a period of general decline 
in speculative rail issues.) Appeals 
against District Court decision pend- 
ing in U. S. Circuit Court. 


February 9, 1942: Court of Appeals 
upheld District Court decision approv- 
ing reorganization plan. 


March 4, 1942: Attorneys for com- 


pany filed petition with U. S. Supreme 


Court for review of Circuit Court de- 
cision. 


No ruling by Supreme Court for 
more than one year. 


First three months of 1943: Sharp 
gains in defaulted rail bond list. 1942 
reports showed big increases in earn- 
ings and cash holdings. Supreme 
Court decisions in Western Pacific 
and C., M., St. P. & P. cases, up- 
holding ICC plans, enhanced prospects 
for early completion of other rail reor- 
ganizations. 


6 


Market Response: 

Little change in 
market quotations ; 
bonds sold around 8%, 
about 2 points higher 
than market in April, 
1939, when ICC ex- 
aminer issued his plan 
of reorganization. 


Bonds advanced 3% 
points to 20. 


Closed December 
31, 1941, at 14. 


Advanced about 6 
points to 22%. 


Closed December 
31, 1942, at 2234. 


Closed March 31, 
1943, at 33. 


Development: 

April 19, 1943: Supreme Court de- 
nied petition for review of Circuit 
Sang ruling upholding reorganization 
plan. 


May 17, 1943: Supreme Court re- 
fused to reconsider its decision deny- 
ing a review of the C. & N. W. re- 
organization case. 


June 10: ICC denied company’s 
petition asking that reorganization pro- 
ceedings be reopened. 


July 1, 1943: Company asked Fed- 
eral Court to overrule the ICC order 
refusing to reopen reorganization pro- 
ceedings. 


December 20, 1943: Supreme Court 
affirmed lower Court’s decision hold- 
ing that it had no jurisdiction to re- 
view ICC order. 


January 7, 1944: District Court en- 
joined any further legal action which 
might interfere with the reorganiza- 
tion, after directors of corporation 
ay to abandon fight against ICC 
plan. 


February 4, 1944: Court authorized 
reorganization managers to apply to 
ICC for permission to issue new se- 
curities of successor company. 


February 18, 1943: N. Y. Stock Ex- 
change approved application for when- 
issued trading in new securities. 
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Market Response: 
ee 6 points to 


Advanced about 2 
points to 43. 


Bonds _ regained 
ground lost in inter- 
mediate reaction, ral- 
lying to 43. 

Little change in quo- 
tations. 


Advanced about 2 
points to 47, 


Bonds sold around 
50. 


Little change in 
market; bonds had 
previously moved wp 
to 55. 


Chicago & North 
Western refund- 
ing 4%s (old com- 
pany) quoted around 
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RESTAURANT CHAINS, 


CINDERELLAS 
THE WAR PERIOD 


With consumer incomes at high levels, sales ex- 
pansion absorbs higher costs despite fixed prices. 
But new earning power may pass with the war 


estaurant chains have been aptly 
termed cinderellas of the war, 
and like the poor little girl whose 
fling at being a princess ended with 
the stroke of midnight, the ending of 
the war may find the restaurant 
chains resuming their former highly 
competitive status, with little likeli- 
hood however of being sought out by 
a Prince Charming capable of restor- 
ing the vanished glory and placing it 
on a permanent rather than a tran- 
sient basis. 


WAR PROSPERITY 


For numerous reasons restaurant 
sales have expanded greatly, but all 
the reasons trace back to the war. 
Swollen consumer incomes primarily 
are responsible, but under more nor- 
mal economic conditions increased 
incomes would find a major outlet in 
higher home-living standards, But 
the war has upset the average work- 
er’s home economy, and the moder- 
ate and lower-priced restaurants have 
benefited beyond original expecta- 
tions. 

With millions of the younger men 
in the services the demands of the 
war industries have drawn hundreds 
of thousands of housewives into the 
ranks of the workers, and many fam- 
ily dinner tables have been discon- 
tinued for the duration—not merely 
because every one in the family circle 
is working, but because. frequently 
irregular or conflicting working 
hours make it difficult for the entire 
family to get together for any one 
meal. The result is that the nearest 
restaurant becomes the family cook 
and dishwasher. 

Point rationing and food scarcities 
also have played a part in contribut- 
ing to the increased business of the 
medium priced restaurant, causing 
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many persons to dine out regularly 
who formerly ate out only occasion- 
ally. This is particularly the case 
where the family is small and its ag- 
gregate of points makes it difficult to 


- obtain choice meat cuts, while the sit- 


uation is further aggravated by scanty 
supplies of other desired foods. 

The restaurants also have their 
troubles with food rationing and food 
scarcities, but their quotas usually 
are based on periods of substantial 
sales, and, too, they have learned to 
make good use of food extenders and 
of non-rationed foods — euphemisti- 
cally called menu adjustments. So it 
is that in the face of rising labor 
costs, fixed prices and expanded con- 
suming demand most of the chains 
have been able to increase operating 
profits and net incomes, and see no 
immediate change developing in the 
trend of business or profits. 

While the nearer prospects for the 
chains are attractive, sight must not 
be lost of the fact that the war has 
created a prosperity that is not of 
the sort that may be expected to last. 
Greater-than-average risk, therefore, 


attaches to the shares, however sat- 


isfactory they might prove as specu-, 
lative purchases. 

Only one of the principal chains 
(Childs Company) has encountered 


Finfoto 


Today’s chain restaurant 
is attractively furnished 


any financial difficulties, and these 
may be considered largely of its own 
making and of prewar origin, mainly 
the result of unwise realty leaseholds. 
The company is now going through 
a long-anticipated reorganization in 
the Federal courts, under a voluntary 
action instituted last August. The 
proceedings promise to be protracted 
and the emergence of the company 
from the courts is hardly to be ex- 
pected this year. 


OTHER LEADERS 


Here are brief outlines of the sal- 
ient points concerning the other lead- 
ing chains: 

Bickford’s, Incorporated: Funded 
debt, $2.3 million ; capital stock, 302,- 
946 shares. Operates 40 stores in 
New York City, 22 in San Francisco, 
10 in Baltimore and 27 others in 16 
other cities. 

Exchange Buffet Corporation: 
Funded debt, none; capital stock 
244,554 shares. Operates 22 stores of 
cafeteria type in the downtown finan- 
cial district of New York City. 

Horn & Hardart Company: Fund- 
ed debt, $100,000; preferred stock, 
27,521 shares, 5 per cent cumulative ; 


Statistical Highlights of 


Earnings 
Common Stock: 1941 1942 1943 
Bickford’s, Inc. ... $1.22 $1.52 


Exchange Buffet eD0.03 e0.23 £0.27 


Horn & Hardart.. 2.35 2.02 
Shattuck (Frank 

G.) Gar. 0.77 0.80 c$0.67 
Thompson (John 

Waldorf System, 

a—Tod March 1, 
ends March 31. f—9 months to 


Leading Restaurant Chains 


7—~Dividends— -——Price Range—._ Recent 


1942 1943 1943 al944 Price 
$1.00 $1.00 134%4- 9% 145%-12 b14 
None 0.25 3%- % 4%- 2% 3 

2.00 2.00 277%-23% 2634-2514 

0.80 1.00 105%- 5% 10%- 9% 10 

1.00 1.30 15 - 8% 12%-12 12 

1.00 1.00 1154- 7% 114%-10% 11 


-b—New York Boge 4 Exchange. c—Nine months to Sept. 30. e—Fiscal year 
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common stock, 560,024 shares. Op- 
erates 47 restaurants of the “Auto- 
mat” type in New York City and 34 
retail bakery shops. Affiliated with 
the Horn & Hardart Baking Com- 
pany of Philadelphia, which owns 15 
per cent of the common. 

Shattuck (Frank G.) Company: 
Funded debt, none; capital stock, 
1,150,000 shares. Operates 44 stores 
in New York and New England, and 
distributes candy at wholesale. Cur- 
rently is shipping large quantities of 
candy to the armed forces and also 
is engaged in radio assembly and in 
making other military appliances. 

Thompson (John R.) Company: 
Funded debt, none; capital stock, 
296,300 shares. Operates 97 stores 
of which 47 are in Chicago, 7 in New 
York City and 47 in 26 other cities. 

Waldorf System, Inc.: Funded 
debt, none; capital stock, 424,100 
shares. Operates 127 restaurants in 
46 cities, 61 of the stores being in 
Massachusetts, 29 in New York and 
17 in Ohio. 


PENNSY AND OFFICIALS 
SUED OVER BOND SALES 


tis & Company, of Cleveland, 
have entered suit for $1 million 
in the Federal District Court at 
Philadelphia against the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad, its subsidiary, the 
Pennsylvania, Ohio & Detroit Rail- 
road Company, and also against 16 
officers and directors. The action 
grows out of the sale last summer to 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company of a $28.5 
million bond issue. The sale was 
made at a price of 100 for the bonds 
despite bids of 102 by Otis & Com- 
pany and Halsey, Stuart & Company. 
The plaintiff contends that the sale 
violated a resolution of the directors 
of the subsidiary to obtain the best 
price possible, and it is alleged also 
that there was “a conflict of inter- 
ests” among the directors named. 
The suit is expected to be a test 
of the authority of corporation offi- 
cers and directors in refinancing 
programs. Otis & Company have 
long contended for compulsory public 
bidding for new security issues and 
last June filed a complaint with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in 
connection with the $28.5 million 
bond sale to Kuhn, Loeb & Company, 
but the I.C.C. sustained the trans- 
action by a five-to-four vote. 


FINANCE LEADERS 
RETAIN GOOD 
POWER 


To offset loss of principal business, finance 
companies have successfully developed new 
activities. Postwar prospects are promising 


ar from becoming war casualties 

because of the drastic contraction 
of their principal business, Commer- 
cial Investment Trust and Commer- 
cial Credit, the leading finance com- 
panies, have turned in creditable 
showings. Full credit for this achieve- 
ment must be given to the manage- 
ments of the two companies, who 
with true American ingenuity went 
out in search of new activities when 
the automobile industry changed over 
to war production and the sale of new 
automobiles to civilians virtually dis- 


appeared. 
PREWAR FINANCING 


-In 1940, which was the last full 
prewar year, the financing of whole- 
sale and retail automobile sales rep- 
resented about 68 per cent of the total 
business of Commercial Investment 
Trust. By 1942 this field had shrunk 
to 16 per cent of the total and last 
year accounted for only a little more 
than 6 per cent of the company’s busi- 
ness. On the other hand, its factor- 


ing business has benefited greatly 
from war developments, especially the 
high rate of activity in the textile in- 
dustry. In 1943 factoring accounted 
for almost 85 per cent of the com- 
pany’s total business, against 75 per 
cent in 1942 and 22 per cent in 1940, 

Last year’s addition of two manu- 
facturing companies to C. I. T.’s regu- 
lar business, though definitely a war 
development, is in line with the man- 
agement’s longer term expansion and 
diversification program. During the 
last twenty years the company has ac- 
quired several factoring businesses, 
insurance companies (National Surety 
Corporation and Service Fire Insur- 
ance Company of New York) and last 
year The Holtzer- Cabot Electric 
Company and Micro Switch Corpora- 
tion. Both of the two latter com- 
panies are now engaged entirely in 
war work. Holtzer-Cabot specializes 
in fractional horsepower electric mo- 
tors while Micro Switch is a leading 
manufacturer of precision snap-action 

(Pease turn to page 24) 


Total receivables acquired... 
Sales of manufacturing subsidi- 
aries 


Operating income .. 
Dividends from subsidiaries and 
other income. 


Total income 


Taxes 
Reserves for contingencies..... 
Net income 
Undistributed income of sub- 

sidiaries 


Net earnings 
Net per 
Recent price 
1943 dividend 


to 60 cents for April 1944 payment. 


$779,410 $673,691 


Operating Picture of Finance Companies 


Commercial Invest. Tr. 
942 1943 


Commercial Credit 
1942 1943 


n thousands of dollars) 


$569,497 $476,860 
25,347 85,684 
24,021 12,205 21,232 18,462 
1,483 2,928 = 
$25,504 $15,134 $21,232 $18,402 
9,537 4,617 5 3,627 
1,000 1,000 4,636 *7,000 
13,294 8,890 7,068 6,357 
1,111 1,823 
14,405 10,713 7,068 6,357 
$3.96 $2.94 +$3.55 $3.17 
41 40 
$3.00 $3.00 


“Includes reserves for EPT. tReduced to $3.29 by renegotiations. tQuarterly rate reduced 
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WHICH DIVIDEND POLICY 
BEST—CASH 


Payment in stock facilitates accumulation of 


Da of Celanese Corporation 
y recently declared a dividend in 
common stock at the rate of one share 
for each 70 shares held, superseding 
the cash dividend previously paid at 
the rate of 50 cents quarterly. It was 
announced that the management in- 
tended to continue this type of dis- 
tribution at least through 1944. 
Payment of dividends in stock, or 
combinations of stock and cash dis- 
tributions, was a policy followed by 
numerous corporations in the 1920s. 
In those days, most buyers of equities 
were thinking primarily in terms of 
capital appreciation, and the shares 
of companies which paid regular 
stock dividends were among the most 
popular issues in the big bull market. 


WIDELY FOLLOWED 


The stock dividend policy had 
some adherents in the industrial field, 
and was widely followed by public 
utility holding companies, including 
members of the Electric Bond & 
Share group. North American Com- 
pany paid regular quarterly dividends 
of 2% per cent in stock from 1923 
through 1932. This practice per- 
mitted holding companies to increase 
their investments in subsidiaries and 
to buy additional properties. 

The popularity of stock dividends 
diminished as the depression deep- 
ened in the early 1930s. Such pay- 
ments were abandoned by all but a 
few corporations in order to prevent 
further dilution of equities which 
were being impaired by declining 
earnings. International Business Ma- 
chines, a company having exception- 
ally stable earning power, resumed 
stock dividends (in addition to cash) 
in 1935 after a lapse of two years. 

North American resumed stock 
dividends in 1939, distributing par- 
ticipating certificates in Washington 
Railway & Electric in addition to 
cash payments. Since 1941, distri- 
butions have been solely in the form 
of common stock of Washington 
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cash for reconversion and expansion, 


but 


usually does not enhance popularity of the issue 


k. & E., Detroit Edison and Pacific 
Gas & Electric. The purpose has 
been to effect partial compliance with 
the requirements of Section 11 of the 
Public Utility Act. Cash reserved 
through substitution of stock for cash 
payments has been used to retire 
debt. The company formulated plans 
for dissolution last year, which will 
be facilitated by the stock dividend— 
debt reduction policy. 

The distribution of stocks repre- 
senting income producing assets 
differs fundamentally from the pay- 
ment of dividends in the company’s 
own stock, as was done by North 
American in the 1920s. The recent 
decision by the Celanese Corporation 
management was based upon a policy 
of expansion. Its established lines are 
growing rapidly and its chemical divi- 
sion is expanding. 

The management felt that it was 
desirable to maintain a strong work- 
ing capital position and to finance a 
part of the construction cost of new 
plant facilities “through retention of 
earnings rather than solely through 
application of current assets or an in- 
crease of indebtedness.” 

It would not be surprising if a 
considerable number of other listed 
corporations should adopt a stock 
dividend policy, especially in cases 
where prospects are good for postwar 
expansion. EPT refunds, liberal war 
contract termination policies, the 
carry-back provisions of the tax laws, 
and VT loans will help to solve re- 
conversion problems. But plans for 
expanding production of peacetime 
goods over 1941 levels will generally 
necessitate new financing. Some com- 
panies will float bond or stock issues ; 
others will retain as much as possible 
of wartime earnings. Stock dividend 
payments will, of course, facilitate 
the latter policy. : 

A factor which will tend to re- 
strict the development of a trend to- 
ward substitution of stock for cash 
payments is the lack of enthusiasm 


of the average investor for this type 
of distribution. Celanese stock drop- 
ped about two points on the an- 
nouncement. The contrast shown by 
this reaction as compared with the 
attitude toward stock dividends in 
the 1920s reflects the fact that the 
present market is primarily of an 
investment character. Appreciation 
possibilities are by no means entirely 
neglected, and some wealthy inves- 
tors are more interested in capital 
gains than current income, because of 
tax considerations. Nevertheless, it 
appears that the majority of common 
stock purchasers are primarily con- 
cerned with a good income return. 


CASH CONVERSION 


Stock dividends may be converted 
into cash, but this involves some in- 
convenience and expense. Further- 
more, anyone who effects a consider- 
able number of such transactions en- 
counters complications in the prepar- 
ation of income tax returns. 

R. H. Macy common stock ad- 
vanced several points after the an- 
nouncement (on February 23) that 
stockholders would be asked to 
authorize a new issue of 500,000 
shares of 4% per cent cumulative 
preferred. It is proposed to issue 
about one-third of the amount to be 
authorized as a stock dividend in the 
ratio of one preferred share for each 
10 shares of common. If approved, 
the quarterly dividend rate on the 
common stock will be reduced from 
50 cents to 40 cents. 

There may be some question as to 
justification for the rise in the market 
for Macy common on the strength of 
this plan, inasmuch as the aggregate 
dividend return on combined pre- 
ferred and common will be increased 
only 2% cents per share of present 
common stock. However, the plan 
differs importantly from the action 
of Celanese Corporation, since the 
regular cash return to stockholders 
will be maintained. 
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Ratings are from the FINANCIAL Wor.p Inde- 
pendent Appraisals of Listed Stocks. Consult 
individual Stock Factographs for further vital 
information and statistical data on these items. 


“Also FW” refers to the last previous item 
in the magazine. Opinions are based on data 
and information regarded as reliable, but no 
responsibility is assumed for their accuracy. 


PRICES ARE AS OF THE CLOSING WEDNESDAY, MARCH 1, 1944 


American Cyanamid 

Traded on the N. Y. Curb, at 38, 
shares are above-average in grade 
and growth prospects. (Reg. 60-cent 
an. div. plus 75 cents in pfd. during 
Dec. yields 3.6%.) After operating 
costs and expenses, results on com- 
bined A and B stocks in the Septem- 
ber nine months were $10.56 vs. 
$7.86 per share a year before. Taxes 
took the lion’s share of $5.65 vs. 
$3.88, depreciation, etc., $1.64 vs. 
$1.41, research and development 
$1.25 vs. $1.01 and contingencies an 
unchanged 75 cents. At that, there 
remained a reported $1.73 vs. $1.27 
per share. Cyanamid recently has be- 
come a major factor in penicillin, and 
also absorbed Interchemical’s United 
Color & Pigment subsidiary. (Also 
FW, June 9.) 


American News B 
A war traffic beneficiary not unrea- 
sonably priced at 34 on consistent 
peacetime record, (Consecutive divs. 
date back 76 years; reg. $1.80 an. 
div., pay. bi-monthly, yields 5.3%.) 
For the second successive year, sales 
gained more than 30 per cent, in 1943 
and earnings, which had climbed from 
$2.65 per share in 1941 to $3.62 in 
1942, jumped to $5.14 per share. 
This was after income taxes equal to 
$14.34 vs. $8.23 per share. Postwar 
tax reductions should largely cushion 
return to normally lower volume. 
Subsidiaries operate newsstands, cigar 
counters, checkrooms, restaurants 
and hotels on a nationwide basis. 


American Tobacco 

Income holdings may be retained 
at 60. (Reg. $3 an. div. plus usual 
25-cent Mar. extra yields 5.4%.) 
Company boosted sales $87.3 million 
(nearly one-fifth) last year and re- 
sulting $529.5 million doubles the 
volume of four years before. On com- 
bined common and “B” stocks (only 
distinction is that latter is without 
voting power), it netted $4.32 vs. 
$4.28 per share. The bare increase in 


earnings on a substantial sales gain 
reflects the squeeze between advanc- 
ing costs and fixed selling prices, 
from which the industry is seeking 
relief. Inventories rose to $236.2 mil- 
lion from $229.4 ‘million, despite 
scarcities and heavy sales. (Also FW, 
Aug. 18.) 


Bon Ami, “B” 

Chief attraction at 49 is for stable 
income. (Reg. $2.50 an. div. yields 
5.1%.) In past 15 years, annual 
earnings on Class B stock (allowing 
for Class A participation) averaged 
$3.43 per share. The widest varia- 
tions were 13 per cent under ($2.98) 
in 1932 and about 17 per cent over 
($4.01) in 1941. Unbroken dividend 
record dates back for more than 35 
years, although company is essen- 
tially a one-product (Bon Ami cake 
and powder cleanser) business. De- 
cember cash and marketable securities 
alone, excluding restricted foreign 
cash, equaled $2.8 million against 
$657,755 liabilities. 


Cream of Wheat B 
At 22, shares afford a liberal re- 
turn. (Ind. $1.50 an. div. yields 7%.) 
Company does not carry large inven- 
tories ($889,020 against $6.1 million 
sales). and its profit margins are hurt 
by advancing wheat prices. Earnings 
moved generally downward from pre- 
depression 1929’s $3.13 per share to 
1942’s $1.54 per share; and divi- 
dends, although continuous, were re- 
duced from $2 plus extras to $1.50. 
In 1943, however, earnings recovered 
to $1.72 per share and present pay- 
ments are further supported by an 
excellent cash position, that item and 
marketable securities alone topping 
$2.4 million as against $1.7 million 
liabilities. 
Crucible Steel C+ 
A “war baby’ whose price of 31 
compares with a prewar 1937 high of 
8134. (Single $3 Dec. div. yields 
9.4%.) Last year’s sales advanced 


further to $209 million from an ad- 
justed $183 million in 1942, After 
costs and expenses (including main- 
tenance and repairs) there remained 
$95.86 vs. $71.21 per common share. 
But taxes took $62.87 vs. $47.50, de- 
preciation and depletion $11.08 vs. 
$10.77, “miscellaneous deductions” 
$2.74 vs. 56 cents, contingencies (in- 
cluding renegotiation reserve) $11.69 
vs. $5.12. Even the remaining net of 
$7.48 vs. $7.26 per share brought 
five-year surplus over dividends to 
$34.48 per share—several dollars 
above present prices. 


du Pont A+ 
Price of 140 reflects future poten- 


‘tialities. (Qu. divs. raised from $1 to 


$1.25 in Dec.; ind. $5.00 an. div. 
yields 3.6%.) Preliminary 1943 re- 
port disclosed little detail but indi- 
cated better than expected final net 
of $5.59 vs. $5.07 per share in 1942, 
apparently reflecting excessive re- 
serves early in the year. Among un- 
usually diversified activities, particu- 
lar postwar expansion interest re- 
sides in Nylon (large new plant at 
Chattanooga under consideration), 
Neoprene synthetic rubber (48,000,- 
ton annual capacity is not satisfying 
demand) and Cordura tire yarn (re- 
cently expanded capacity of 14 mil- 
lion pounds is to be raised another 
50 per cent). (Also FW, Nov. 10.) 


Hercules Powder B+ 

Strong growth prospects warrant 
liberal appraisal of reported net; re- 
cent price, 79. (Usually pays 50 cents 
each in Mar., June and Sept., $1 in 
Dec.; ind. $2.50 an. div. yields 3.2%.) 
Predepression sales record of $33 
million had been crossed by 1936, 
and volume jumped to $114.4 million 
in 1942 and $122.5 million in 1943. 
Adjusted for 1937’s 2-for-1 split-up, 
earnings were $2.49, $3.17, $3.81 and 
$3.93 per share, respectively, despite 
sharply increased taxes (equal to 
$15.58 per share in 1942 and $13.72 
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in 1943). Explosives, once the com- 
pany’s principal business, now nor- 
mally account for but one-fourth total 
volume, reflecting marked develop- 
ment in chemicals, synthetics, cellu- 
lose products and naval stores. 


Macy (R. H.) B+ 

Continues attractive for income at 
32. (Plans spec. div. of 1/10 sh. new 
$4.25 pfd. and change in com. rate 
from $2 to $1.60 per an.; $2.02% 
total from both would yield 6.3%.) 
A special stockholder’s meeting will 
be called to authorize 500,000 new 
preferred shares, mostly for later is- 
suance for cash or property, but 165,- 
607 of which would be distributed to 
common stockholders. July-year net 
equalled $2.14 vs. $1.84 per share in 
1941-42, after offsetting $1.87 con- 
tingencies and $1.84 surplus credit 
through “lifo” abandonment. The 
January half should make satisfactory 
comparison with $1.56 per share 
earned a year ago. (Also FW, Oct. 
20.) 


Newberry (J. J.) B+ 

Not generously priced at 58, con- 
sidering steady growth. (Reg. $2.40 
an. div. yields 4.1%.) With minor 
exceptions only in 1917 and 1938, 
sales have gained successively in 
every year since incorporation in 
1912, reaching $27.8 million in 1929, 
$50 million in 1937, $77.3 million in 
1942 and $91 million (up 17.7 per 
cent) in 1943. Predepression earn- 
ings ($3.15 per share in 1929) have 
been exceeded every year since 1933; 
records were set at $6.40 in 1941 and 
$6.70 in 1942, and a new high is in- 
dicated for 1943. 


Pacific Mills C+ 

Holdings may be retained as a 
recognized speculation, around 29. 
(Ind. $2 an. div. yields 6.9%.) Tax 
reserves for 1943 amounted to $26.32 
vs. $22.21 per share on the capital 
stock in 1942. Contingencies were in- 
creased to $3.79 from $2.52 per share 
(the latter since reduced by $1.17 in 
adjustment of 1942 contracts, the for- 
mer subject to renegotiation of 1943 
business). Even after these charges, 
company translated a 1.7 per cent 
sales gain into a net of $5.85 vs. 
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$5.56 per share. Year-end working 
capital was $21.8 million vs. $16.2 
million a year ago, current ratio 
climbed to 5.4 from 2.9-to-1. 


Penn.-Central Airlines Cc 

One of the more aggressive of the 
smaller airlines; but at 15, the stock 
carries considerable risk. War re- 
strictions nearly halved system to 
about 1,800 miles (Buffalo to Birm- 
ingham, and Norfolk to Milwaukee, 
crossing at Pittsburgh). Manage- 
ment would not only restore sus- 
pended lines after the war, but criss- 
cross the northeast and south, set up 
a Caribbean circuit and establish a 
transatlantic service employing 65,- 
000-ton floating “seadromes,” in con- 
struction of which Sun Shipbuilding, 
General Electric and U. S. Steel 
would be interested. 


Real Silk Hosiery, pfd. C+ 
Price around 120 reflects dividend 
arrears of $60 a share. (Paid $4 each 
in 1942-43, $8.50 payable Mar. 9.) 
Last year’s earnings of $28.94 vs. 
$2.41 per share in 1942 amounted to 
nearly half of $623,700 remaining ar- 
rears. Including two substantial def- 
icits, earnings in past decade aver- 
aged $6.48, but outstanding stock has 
been halved in this period to 10,395 
shares. Last year’s net was after 
$24.05 vs. $4.60 contingencies (pos- 
sibly renegotiation), and poor 1942 
reflected conversion to war work. 


Sun Life Assurance ° 

This over-the-counter “blue chip” 
is quoted around 260 vs. 1,000 high 
in prewar 1937. (Reg. $13 Can. an. 
div. yields 4.5% at current exchange.) 


*Over-the-counter issues not rated. 


With $1.1 billion assets and $3.2 
billion assurance in force, this great 
Canadian company last year derived 
31 per cent of its business from Can- 
ada, 42 per cent from the U. S., 21 
per cent from other British Empire 
countries and 6 per cent elsewhere. 
Year-end assets were 44 per cent gov- 
ernments and municipals, 27 per cent 
bonds and mortgages, 17 per cent 
stocks (mostly common), 6 per cent 
policy loans and 6 per cent others. 
Incomplete statement suggests gains 
in 1943 net for shareholders over 
1942’s $14.24 per share. 


Third Avenue Transit D+ 

Price of 6 is less than indicated 
1943-44 net but stock must be recog- 
nized as highly speculative. There is 
strong leverage in company’s capital- 
ization—$42.9 million consolidated 
long term debt (another $18.4 is owed 
for interest arrears accrued ori adjust- 
ment income 5s since 1917) ahead of 
a modest 166,916 equity shares. There 
were eight sizeable deficits before ab- 
normal war traffic returned $5.30 per 
share in the June year, and in the 
December half produced $2.36 vs. 91 
cents a year before. Debt is being re- 
duced and treasury position is pres- 
ently comfortable. Motorization of 
trolleys (contributing 2/3 of rev- 
enues) will be resumed after the war, 
but company needs a boost in the in- 
adequate “‘five-cent fare” for normally 
profitable operations. 


Wayne Pump B 

A peace beneficiary, offering liberal 
income return around 25. (Reg. $2 
an. div. yields 8%.) Converted to war 
production, company’s earnings re- 
ceded from $3.46 per share in 1941 
to $2.82 in 1942, but held at $2.80 in 
the fiscal year ended last November. 
The 1943 comparison was better than 
indicated, for it was after unspecified 
charges both for refund on 1942 con- 
tracts and for reserve against 1943 
contracts. Probably more important, 
excluded equities in undistributed 
subsidiary earnings equaled 38 vs. 3 
cents per share. Normal business is 
manufacture of gasoline pumps, other 
equipment and accessories for auto- 
mobile service stations, garages, etc., 
in. which its trade position is strong. 
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OUR Even before the war 
SILENT broke upon us, a thrift- 
PARTNER less bent in our politi- 


cal system of internal 
administration created for industry 
and individuals a silent partner who 
neither labored nor risked anything, 
but who shared in all the earnings or 
profits. First under the guise of ne- 
cessity to ease the hardships caused 
by the depression, this invisible part- 
ner inaugurated the policy of dis- 
tributing with a lavish hand part of 
the national income and the national 
wealth. Step by step, more and more 
of this income was exacted by our 
silent partner, first for social pur- 
poses and then for the initial stages 
of pre-war preparation, such as the 
Lend-Lease program to aid the em- 
battled nations not then our allies. 
Industry and citizens, realizing the 
necessity for such aid though they 
may have differed in regard to its 
method of application, did not grum- 
ble over the sacrifices. 

Then the volcano of war over- 
whelmed us with its noxious lava and 
the nation leaped to the grave neces- 
sity of protecting itself against men- 
acing disaster. It was a task for 
which all our energies and wealth 
were recruited, and it was implied 
that our silent partner would require 
the greatest share of our business 
earnings, which in some cases now 
runs as high as 80 per cent. 

In connection with this develop- 
ment it is well to recall the implied 
pledge imposed upon the nation, that 
this was one war to be carried out 
without profiteering. 

We have now been in the war for 
over two years—a period long enough 
to judge how well the nation’s indus- 


tries have complied with the no-profi- 


teering pledge. This should be a mat- 
ter of record, but now that we are 
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on the eve of another national elec- 
tion, carping and selfish demagogues 
are raising their blatant cry that big 


business is capitalizing on the war | 


for greedy gains. Our silent partner, 
if honest enough to speak the truth, 
would deny this base allegation. 


EVIDENCE IN 
THE EARNINGS 
STATEMENTS 


However, it is 
not necessary to 
wait on the testi- 
mony of this si- 
lent partner, for in the corporate 
earnings statements now appearing 
there is powerful evidence of the ex- 
tent to which industries engaged in 
war work have contributed the 
greater part of their earnings toward 
winning the war. 

As an illustration of. this fact, the 
annual report of the Johns-Manville 
Corporation is a striking example. 
Out of a total income of $107 million, 
after deducting all costs of operation 
there remained $16 million. Of this 
residue our silent partner received in 
taxes over $11 million, leaving less 
than $5 million or about 4% per cent. 
But out of this the shareholders re- 
ceived only $2 million, or less than 
2 per cent. The remaining $234 mil- 
lion was left in the business. 

Big business not only is making 
unusual sacrifices to win the war, but 
with keen foresight is anticipating 
how necessary it is to help the Gov- 
ernment over the post war hump by 
building up reserves. The Johns- 
Manville report is only an illustration 
of similar reports from the majority 
of our corporations. 

In face of such irrefutable evi- 
dence, those demagogues who raise 
the cry that business is profiteering 
out of the war should be made to 
swallow their defamatory charges. 
Our silent partner is well aware of 
their falsity. 


WAS BIG To some carping critics 
BILL TO it may appear as if the 
Fourth War Loan drive 


ABSORB 

stumbled, because the 
time for subscription by small: buyers 
was extended until the close of Feb- 
ruary. In coming to such a conclu- 
sion they would err. The total amount 
called for was oversubscribed by the 
original closing date. 

What happened was that the 
Treasury Department miscalculated 
the time it would require to have the 
small investors take their quota, 
which was set at a_ considerably 
higher total than in previous drives. 
All those familiar with the leg work 
and patience it takes to garner in the 
requisite number of buyers of $25 to 
$100 bonds can well understand why 
a month is far too short a period in 
which to accomplish this big job. 

From the standpoint of overall re- 
sult, it is obvious that any nation 
which can voluntarily raise more 
than $14 billion in a single month is 
rich enough for any task it becomes 
necessary to undertake to win a war, 
whatever may be the cost. 


STOCKHOLDERS When candor is 
CAN BE exercised and the 
RELIED UPON’ matter is one in 
which they are vi- 
tally interested, stockholders can be 
depended upon to hear and appraise 
a problem rationally when it is sub- 
mitted to them for their decision. 
This the General Foods Corpora- 
tion agreeably discovered when it 
sought to find out whether its stock- 
holders preferred the continuation of 
the present dividend of 40-cent quar- 
terly, which had been cut from 50 
cents in May of 1942, and use of the 
excess earnings for food research so 
that the company would place itself 
in a strong position for the post war 
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period. The majority of stockhold- 
ers expressed a strong preference for 
continuation of the lower rate. 

A request for opinions on other 
problems of the company met with 


similar response, all of which indi-. 


cates a stockholder realization that 
such progressive steps as their own 
corporation has under consideration 
will lead in the end to building up 
earnings which later should find ex- 
pression in larger dividends. 

It would profit other large cor- 


porations to take their stockholders - 


into their confidence and make them 
feel they are real partners in their 
business and not merely figureheads 
holding stock certificates. Such team 
work builds up valuable good will. 


NEED FOR The Ides of March 
HEADACHE will descend with its 
POWDERS heavy burdens on 


the harassed tax- 
payers when they turn to their com- 
plicated tax blanks and attempt to 
fill them out. The need for headache 
powders will be great to clear the 


aches and fogs from their tired minds.. 


Congress has already begun to shud- 
der as the avalanche of protests from 
indignant citizens descends upon it. 

What more should be required 
than to determine how much a per- 
son has earned, and then deduct the 
percentage the Government demands? 
Instead of this Congress and the 
Treasury Department in formulating 
taxes have added on one complica- 
tion after another, tier upon tier, so 
that it has become necessary for the 
majority of taxpayers to consult and 
pay tax experts and accountants to 
fill out their blanks. 

To force a taxpayer indirectly to 
dig in his pocket to find out how 
much he owes Uncle Sam can be 
construed as an extra excise tax, and 
in this sense does double injustice. 

The mess that the present system 
of taxation has become can best be 
illustrated by what Senator “Cotton 
Ed” Smith said: “I think those 
blanks are a crime against the law 
abiding citizens of this country. I 
believe one of the Senate page boys 
could make out a better one.” 

There is more truth than a joke 
in this observation. If Congress does 
not completely reform our tax basis, 
the average taxpayer may become a 
fit inmate of an asylum if he has 
again to go through the experience he 
is having this year. 
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GOOD YIELDS 
FROM LOW PRICED 
STOCK GROUP 


Here are six issues, in good position though 


- averaging less than $10, which afford 
a group return of about 514 per cent 


pportunities for acquiring well- 

established, low-priced dividend 
paying securities on attractive yield 
bases are none too numerous in the 
present investment market, but the 
investor who keeps diligent watch on 
earnings and dividend records, along 
with study of current activities and 
postwar prospects, will find his labors 
rewarded. 


YIELD FLUCTUATES 


Because of the low prices at which 
many substantial securities sell, the 
yield will fluctuate at times a bit too 
sharply for some investors. An issue 
may sell at 10 and pay 60 cents, or 
6 per cent, but with an advance of 
but 2 points the yield will be cut to 
5 per cent. Or, a recession of but 2 
points will boost the yield to 7% per 
cent. 

However, a well, diversified group 
of low priced issues offers among 
other attractions reasonable assurance 
against even the temporary wide fluc- 
tuations in current values or yields 
which should not, but do, disturb the 
small investor. 

The group presented here em- 
braces a broad field, but each of the 
issues is covering its diwdend re- 
quirements, has a satisfactory divi- 


dend and earnings record dating well 
back into the prewar years, and ap- 
pears well situated with regard to 
postwar conditions, so far as they may 
now be visualized. 

The list is headed by the leading 
maker of heating and sanitary appli- 
ances, the American Radiator & 
Standard Sanitary Corporation, 
which is currently engaged in war 
work and, with little in the way of 
reconversion problems, stands to ben- 
efit from the expected postwar build- 
ing boom. It has paid dividends with- 
out interruption since 1936. 

Butler Brothers is engaged in the 
distribution of popular priced dry 
goods, and general merchandise to re- 
tailers, and, like American Radiator, 
Butler Brothers has paid dividends in 
each year since 1936. 


GOOD OUTLOOK 


General Printing Ink produces a 
commodity which is always in de- 
mand and for which there promises 
to be still heavier call when the easing 
of war restrictions on the use of 
printing papers becomes possible. It 
has paid dividends without a break 
since incorporation in 1929. 

The other issues in the list cover 
the public utilities field, postage 


1941 
Am. Radiator & Stand. S....$0.73 
Butler Brothers ........ 
Gen. Printing Ink.......... 1.00 
Philadelphia Co. ........... 0.70 
Pitney Bowes .............. e0.65 


g—9 months to September 30 vs. $0.65. 


Group average 


a—9 months to September 30, vs, $0.23. 
York Curb Exchange. e—Fiscal year ended March 31. f—6 months to September 30, vs. $0.27. 


An Interesting Low Priced Stock Group 


Earnings Indic. ‘Recent 
1942 1943 div. Price Yield 
$0.52 $0.51 $0.40 9 4.5% 


1.10 1.08 0.60 9 6.7 
0.54 a0.36 0.40 8 5.0 
1.08 60.76 0.60 
£0.29 0.50 8 6.2 
143 =. g0.76 0.50 11 4.6 


b—9 months to September 30, vs. $0.77. c—New 
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metering and the basic petroleum in- 
dustry. Each is doing well under the 
war economy and looks with no 
qualms to the after-the-war period. 
Philadelphia Company has paid divi- 
dends on thé present stock since the 
issue was constituted in 1930—the 
two others have dividend records dat- 
ing to 1934. 

The group at current prices aver- 
ages less than $10 a share, and offers 
a combined yield of better than 5% 
per cent. It is presented as a group, 
not as a list of issues from which to 
pick and choose, and should be so 
considered by the investor. 


TO SEEK CONTROL OF 


PHOENIX SECURITIES 


oseph I. Lubin and associates, who 
J recently purchased the 32 per cent 
common stock interest of Wallace 
Groves in Phoenix Securities Corpo- 
ration, will solicit proxies for the 
election of an entirely new slate of 
directors, to be voted at the annual 
meeting April 19. The present man- 
agement is headed by Walter S. 
Mack, Jr., president of Phoenix and 
of Pepsi-Cola Company, in which 
Phoenix had a 22.4 per cent interest 
as of August 31, 1943. 

Phoenix Securities was formed in 
1929 as the Prince & Whitely Trad- 
ing Corporation, assuming its present 
title in 1931. It acquired a large in- 
terest in Pepsi-Cola through its hold- 
ings in the former Loft, Inc. 

Among other important holdings of 
Phoenix Securities are 36.6 per cent 
of the preferred and 23.9 per cent of 
the common stock of United Cigar- 
Whelan Stores, and 28.3 per cent of 
the shares of South Shore Oil & 
Development Corporation. Its hold- 
ings in Celotex Corporation, which 
previously had acquired the Phoenix 
holdings of Certain-teed Products, 
were distributed by Phoenix as a 
stock dividend in 1941. 

The nominees sponsored by the 
Lubin group include Mr. Lubin, 
Henry C. Brunie, president and 
chairman of Empire Trust Company, 
H. J. Dowd, president of Certain- 
teed Products Corporation, Joseph 
W. Frazer, president of Warren City 
Manufacturing Company and former 
president of Willy-Overland Motors, 
Inc., and Wilton H. Wallace, a 
Washington, D. C., attorney. 
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DIVERSE PROSPECTS 
FOR 


DOLLAR BONDS 


The second of a two-part discussion, this article 
considers the position of issues of specially situ- 
ated countries such as Finland, Austria and Italy 


By Rudolph J. Klein 


I n addition to those nations whose 
obligations were discussed last 
week, there are other’ European 
countries. whose situations are not so 
clear and whose bonds might be 
worth anything between par and 
zero. These countries are Czecho- 
slovakia, Finland, Austria and Italy. 

Czechoslovakia is the only country 
in central Europe whose past finan- 
cial record is excellent; whose eco- 
nomic assets have not been ruined 
and are not threatened by devasta- 
tion to the same extent as those of 
other countries, and whose pre-war 
non-communist government has been 
fully recognized by Russia. 


NOT COMMUNISTIC 


A strong middle and peasant class 
will probably resist anything re- 
sembling communism, and for a high- 
ly industrialized country like Czecho- 
slovakia it should not prove too diffi- 
cult to provide the necessary amount 
of American currency to serve the 
comparatively small amount of out- 
standing dollar bonds ($9.2 million). 
Czechoslovakian Government notes, 
selling at about 60, and loans of the 
City of Prague, at around 55, are 
probably adequately priced, however. 

The Government of Czechoslo- 
vakia will try to keep in friendly con- 
tact with the western world and the 
problem of their dollar debt is in- 
significant when compared with the 
problem of re-establishing exports to 
the United States and to England. 

Finland is another example of the 
simple truth that sticking to one’s 
promise and fulfilling one’s obliga- 
tions have, as a rule, proved to be not 
only decent, but also clever policies. 
At present that unhappy country is 
trying to get out of its suicidal war 
against Russia, and America is Fin- 


land’s only remaining hope. To a 
large extent, that country owes its 
popularity in the United States to 
faithful fulfillment of financial obli- 
gations entered upon. 

Though mutilated, impoverished 
and defeated, Finland is likely to 
emerge from the present struggle in- 
dependent and non-communist. Its 
timber and wood pulp export can be 
expected to be resumed on a scale 
sufficient to provide for payment of 
interest on its outstanding dollar 
bonds. In spite of these favorable 
facts, there seems little reason to pay 
nearly par for the obligations of a 
government still at war with our Al- 
lies. The status of Finnish Residen- 
tial Mortgage Bank 6s of 1961 and 
the City of Helsingfors 6%s of 1960, 
selling between 60 and 70, on the 
other hand, might be threatened by 
devastation of buildings through 
aerial bombardment. Nevertheless, 
there remains sufficient hope for 
present holders who, in the mean- 
time, get their regular interest. 


INDEPENDENT AUSTRIAP 


Austria, although at present part 
of Germany, may be expected to 
emerge again as an independent 
country; it seems as if she is to re- 
main outside the Russian sphere of 
influence. A new Austrian govern- 
ment will have to rely mainly on the 
peasant and commercial middle class 
and not on the strongly pro-German 
intelligentsia. 

Like Czechoslovakia, Austria is an 
industrialized country whose only 
possible economic future consists of 
an increase in the export of indus- 
trial products to the western world. 
Such a policy is incompatible with 
total default on foreign obligations. 

(Please turn to page 31) 
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Published Weekly for Busy Investors Who Desire Specific Advice Quickly 


MARKET 
OUTLOOK 


Industrial shares continue refusal to break out of the narrow 
trading range that has persisted so far this year. But move- 
ment later on should be toward higher levels 


FOR TWO weeks the stock market, as measured by 
the familiar industrial price average, has fluctuated 
within a |-point range. And for nearly three months 
it has held within a range of about four points, 
showing an extraordinary balance between buying 
and selling. In the meantime, of course, the rail- 
road shares have risen sharply, and moderate im- 
provement has occurred in the utility section of the 
list. But those groups constitute only minorities, 
the great bulk of the market being accounted for 
by industrial issues. 


THE SEEMING inability of the industrials to show 
any progress during the past several months, to- 
gether with an assortment of other factors, has 
led most of the Wall Street “technical’’ market 
students into an almost unanimity of opinion con- 
cerning the price outlook—and that opinion is 
bearish. In fact, in face of the increasing number 
of market advisors who are looking for the next 
important move to be downward, it is remarkable 
that no significant volume of liquidation has de- 
veloped. But less than half a dozen times so far 
this year has the Stock Exchange daily trading 
volume risen to as much as a million shares. 


MANY POTENTIAL buyers have no doubt been 
persuaded by these bearish predictions to postpone 
their purchases, and there are indications that such 
individuals are holding substantial amounts of cash 
to be used following the expected market drop. 
But it will also be employed once the conviction 
begins to grow that the widely heralded decline will 
refuse to put in its scheduled appearance. 


THE FACT OF the matter is that the more nearly 
unanimous opinion becomes concerning the next 
market swing, the less likelihood there is of its 
actually occurring. This is borne out by the record 
over a long period of time. 


ALTHOUGH LONG expected, if at this point we 
were to receive news that the European invasion 
had begun, the market very likely would react. But 


the duration and extent of the reaction would de- 
pend upon such details of the invasion itself as 
the degree of initial success, and the prospects of 
continued progress. Such factors of influence can- 
not be predicted in advance through the study of 
charts of past market movements. 


IT IS IMPORTANT for the investor that he keep in 
mind that, whatever the intermediate market move- 
ments, fundamentals will continue to work for higher 
stock prices over the longer term. For instance, 
no matter which political party is to control the 
country's policies during the next presidential term 
or so, the Federal debt situation will be such as to 
make continuation of extremely low money rates 
absolutely essential. And even with low money 
rates, a comparatively high general price level also 
will be necessary to provide the requisite number 
of dollars to service the debt. Although not likely 
this year, substantial tax reductions are in clear 
prospect. The radicals have had their day, and the 
trend of political (and economic) thinking through- 
out the country is unmistakably toward conservatism. 
Such influences do not détermine the day-to-day 
price fluctuations, but they are important in shaping 
the primary trend. - 


THOSE WHO are bearishly inclined have called 
attention to the fact that the London stock market— 
which at times in the past has provided a clue to 
impending changes in New York prices—recently 
turned down. But this turn has followed new war- 
time highs made only last month, and doubtless has 
been helped along by the renewed bombings of 
that city. In any event, the decline so far has been 
of insignificant proportions. 


THERE APPEARS to be no occasion for disposal of 
stocks held in investment accounts. And if some- 
what lower prices should prove to be immediately 
ahead, there would be created the opportunity for 
additional purchases of advantageously situated 
issues. 


Written March 2; Richard J. Anderson. 
(15) 
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CHANGES IN SELECTED ISSUES: Since it was 
originally placed in the “common stocks for income” 
group on page 18, G. C. Murphy has risen in price 
te levels where the indicated yield (about 4 per cent) 
can no longer be regarded as especially attractive, 
although on the basis of current and prospective 
earnings the shares will probably be entitled to sell 
higher over the longer term. Thus, although holders 
of the issue who are more interested in the possi- 
bilities of further mdderate appreciation than in 
yield are warranted in retention, other stocks appear 
to have more attraction for new purchases by those 
whose principal requirements are income. 

For those reasons, Murphy is being dropped from 
the issues listed on page 18, and S. H. Kress is being 
substituted. Currently priced at about 31, Kress is 
on a $1.60 annual dividend basis, affording an indi- 
cated yield of better than 5!/, per cent. These 
shares represent the owner and operator of a chain 
of some 240 limited-price variety stores (making it 
the fourth largest in its field), principally throughout 
the South and West. The company has paid divi- 
dends continuously for the past 26 years. Sales 
volume last year expanded 6 per cent, enabling 
the company to increase earnings somewhat, to 
$2.16 per share, as against $2.13 for 1942. 

Another addition also is being made this week, 
with the inclusion of Reading (railroad) first pre- 
ferred stock among the income preferreds. This 
issue—while non-cumulative—represents a road that 
has had an above-average earnings record, and has 
paid preferred dividends since 1900 and common 
dividends since 1905. The stock carries a par value 
of $50 and a 4 per cent ($2) dividend rate and, 
thus, at a price of 34 affords a 5.9 per cent yield. 
Call price is par (although this is of only academic 
importance). 


INVENTORY TRENDS: Recently released figures 
show that business inventories turned sharply down- 
ward in December, after having shown a generally 
upward trend during the several preceding months. 
At the year-end, the total (estimated by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce) was $26,797 million, as against 
$28,155 million for November (and $28,028 million 
at the end of 1942). The greatest portion of that 
decline, however, was accounted for by a drop of 
over $1 billion in retailers’ inventories, a wholly 
seasonable movement, reflecting the Christmas 
shopping period. Nevertheless, it is encouraging 
that the figures on wholesalers’ and manufacturers’ 
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CURRENT 
TRENDS 


stocks also reflected reductions, the former drop- 
ping back $152 million (to $3,965 million) and the 
latter declining $132 million (to $17,746 million). 
There have developed a number of indications 
in recent months that the country has now passed 
the peak of its war production. And the WPB shows 
no disposition to permit industry to start up volume 
manufacture of discontinued civilian products. Thus, 
the outlook during the months immediately ahead 
is for a slow decline in over-all industrial production, 
and it is to be hoped that in the process a signifi- 
cant whittling down of manufacturers’ inventories 
will be brought about. (The importance of inventory 
trends was explained in the February 23 issue, 


page 3.) 
RETAIL TRADE DIVISION: Preliminary esti- 


mates are that 77.2 per cent.of the country's retail 
trade last year was conducted by independent 
stores, with the chains accounting for only 22.8 
per cent. As among the various types of stores, 
the shares of the consumer's dollar vary widely, of 
course. As might be expected, about 90 per cent 
of the variety store business is done by the chains, 
while shoe, department and dry goods chains 
account for roughly half of the volume of business 
done in their fields. Chains account for almost 
40 per cent of the grocery store trade and for 
es 25 per cent of the clothing and drug store 
sales. 

Over a period of a number of years, it is inter- 
esting to note, the figures show a disposition of 
the consumer to spend an increased portion of his 
retail dollar in the chain stores when he is expe- 
riencing curtailed income, increasing the proportion 
of his trade with the independent merchants when 
his income expands. 


LARGE MEAT SUPPLIES: All of the important 
meat packing companies last year were able to 
improve at least moderately upon their 1942 results, 
and even those with heavy capitalizations showed 
impressive profits on their junior securities. The 
present indications are that the current year (which 
for this industry ends in October) will see a repe- 
tition of last year's performance. One recent 
development supporting such an opinion is the 
removal of meat from rationing in Canada, while 
even on this side of the border meat ration point 
values are being materially reduced. Actually, this 
year's meat production is expected to be around 
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8 per cent greater than that of 1943 and will estab- 
lish another new high record. (Civilians, however, 
are likely to get little additional supplies; the 
increases will go to the armed forces and for 
lend-lease.) 

Hog slaughter in January was 44 per cent up 
from that of the same 1943 month, and beef 
slaughter has recently been running about 25 
per cent ahead of last year, and increases in these 
lines will more than offset declines in other minor 
meat types. There will be adjustments in ceiling 
prices from time to time, but the consensus is that 
profit margins will not be greatly reduced. The 
meat packers’ current prosperity should extend 
some time beyond the war's end, inasmuch as plans 
call for feeding a substantial portion of the liberated 
European populaces until they can become self- 
supporting. 


BRIEFS ON “SELECTED ISSUES” (See page 18): 
Consolidated Edison on April 3 will redeem $15 mil- 
lion 3'/4s of 1946... . Chesapeake & Ohio seeks 
ICC permission to-issue $2 million equipment trust 
certificates to finance purchase of new locomotives. 
.. . American Stores reports 1943 sales | per cent 
above 1942... . Subsidiary of Freeport Sulphur 
starts nickel production. . . . Lima Locomotive 
obtains $4.2 million locomotive order from Chesa- 
peake & Ohio. . . . General Electric earned $1.56 
per share in 1943 after paying over $7 per share 
in income and EPT. . . . Allied Stores estimates 
sales for the fiscal year ended January 31 at 
$200 million, compared with $170 million for the 
previous year. . . . Pennsylvania Railroad's 1943 
taxes increased $55.8 million, or 44.8 per cent, 
over the previous year. . . . Radio Corporation 
earned $11.31 per share on the preferred stock 
vs. $9.99 per share in 1942. . . . Total operating 
revenues for January as compared with last year: 
Atchison, $37.9 million vs. $35.5 million; Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy, $19.5 million vs. $15.1 million; 
Pennsylvania Railroad, $79.5 million vs. $73.5 mil- 
lion; Western Maryland Railroad, $3.1 million’ vs. 
$2.9 million. 


OTHER CORPORATE NEWS: Chrysler's 1943 
sales of $886 million were 42 per cent above 1942. 
. . « Gotham Hosiery plans to acquire assets of 
General Hosiery. . . . Hollander & Sons reported 
a gain of 44 per cent in 1943 sales over 1942. 
Marketable security holdings of Diamond Match 
were $11.6 million at the end of 1943, compared 
with $6.9 million in 1942. . . . Engineers Public 
Service asks SEC permission to use $4 million cash 
to purchase its own preferred stock. . . . Douglas 
Aircraft returns $12 million to the Government on 
renegotiation of 1942 contracts. . . . Curtis Publish- 
ing will pay an additional $1 on the prior preferred 
stock April, making total payment of $2.50 this 
year. .. . Goodrich reports 1943 sales 56.8 per cent 
above 1942. ... Artloom considers stock financing 
for postwar capital purposes. . . . Blaw-Knox will pay 
|5-cent dividend April 10, vs. 20 cents paid Decem- 
ber 23 last. . . . Stockholders of Allis-Chalmers 
meet March 30 to vote new preferred stock... . 
SEC approves North American Company's proposal 
te pay dividend in common stock of Pacific Gas & 
Electric. .. . M. A. Hanna suspends mining opera- 
tions at Wakefield, Mich., because of ore exhaus- 
tion. . . . 1943 sales of Noblitt-Sparks were $31.| 
million vs. $15.8 million in 1942. . . . Pennsylvania 
Public Utility Commission accepts compromise rate 
reduction of Peoples Natural Gas (Consolidated 
Natural Gas subsidiary), ending seven-year rate 
case. . . . Houston Lighting & Power stockholders 
approve creation of 175,000 shares of new $4 pre- 
ferred stock. . . . International Minerals & Chemical 
disposed of its Mutual Stores holdings. . . . National 
Biscuit's 1943 sales were $199 million vs. $167 mil- 
lion in 1942... . Zenith Radio's war contract back- 
log exceeded $100 million February 29. . . . Direc- 
tors of Commonwealth & Southern approve recapi- 
talization plan to distribute all stocks of northern 
properties on basis of 85 per cent to preferred 
holders and 15 per cent to the common stock- 
holders. . . . Goodyear establishes tire repair and 
retreading plant in Caracas, Venezuela. . . . Stude- 
baker will pay 25-cent dividend March 16, same 
amount as paid March 31 last year. 


HOW THE MARKET MOVES 
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Purchases of speculative issues should be made only when con- 
sistent with policies outlined in “Market Outlook" on page 15. 


SELECTED 
ISSUES 


The issues listed here do not constitute all of the purchase recommendations made from time to time by FINANCIAL 

WORLD, nor is it intended that one's holdings should necessarily be confined exclusively to these securities. This service 

is to be regarded as supplementary to various other features which appear each week in the columns of this magazine. 
The selections in this department are based on studies of values, individually considered in relation 
to long term trends, and are not to be regarded as trading advices or as short term recommendations. 
Notice is given—together with reasons for change—when issues on this page are dropped from the list. 


BONDS 


These bonds can be used to form an investment portfolio 
backlog. While not all are of the highest grade, they are 
reasonably safe as to interest and principal. 


Chic., Burlington & Quincy Ist & 


Pennsylvania R.R. deb. 44/25, '70.. 100 4.50 1024, 
Texarkana & Ft.Smith Ist 5'/as, 1950. 97 5.67 
Western Maryland Ist 5!/os,'77... 102 5.39 105 
FOR PROFIT 

Atlantic Coast Line gen. 4!/2s, '64. 82 5.49 Not 
Cleve. Union Term. Ist 4'/2s,'77.. 86 5.32 105 
N. Y., Chic. & St. Louis ref. 4'/2s,'78 90 5.00 102 
Northern Pac. ref. & imp. 6s, 2047. 92 6.52 110 
Southern Pacific 4'/as, 1969....... 76 100 


PREFERRED STOCKS 


These are good grade issues and suitable for invéstment 
purposes for income. 


FOR INCOME ‘price “Wield. 
Allied Stores 5% cum............ 98 5.10 100 
Cons. Edison (N. Y.) $5 cum...... 104 105 
No. Amer. Co. (par $50) 6% cum. 54 5.56 55 
Public Service N. J. $5 cum....... 94 5.32 Not 
Radio Corp. $3.50 Ist cum....... 73 4.79 100 
@Reading -R.R. 4% (par $50) 

Reynolds Metals 5!/2% cum....... 88 6,25 107'/2 
Union Pacific R.R. 4% non-cum... 96 4.17 Not 
FOR PROFIT 


Reasonably assured dividends and prospects of appreciation 
are combined in these issues. 


Atch., Top. & S. F.5% non-cum... 89 5.62 Not 
Electric Bond & Share $6 cum..... 93 6.45 110 
Gillette Safety Razor $5 cum. conv. 78 6.41 105 
Republic Steel 6% pr. cum....... 95 6.32 110 


@—Added this week; see page 16. 


COMMON STOCKS FOR INCOME 
While these issues are listed primarily because of their income characteristics, most of them are by no means devoid of 
potentialities of market appreciation over the longer term. Issues of this type should constitute the larger portion of the stock 
commitments held by the average investor, with only secondary place accorded the “business cycle" types of shares. 


STOCK Price, 1982. 1943 1942 STOCK 
Adams-Millis 28 «$1.75 $1.75 $2.02 b$2.01 Macy (R.H.) ......... 32 $1.67 $2.00 $1.84 $2.14 
Amer. Machine & Fdry... 15 0.80 0.80 1.14 b0.60 May Department Stores. 54 3.00 3.00 h3.76 bi.68 
Aemr. News ........... 33 1.80 1.80 3.62 5.14 Melville Shoe 33 2.00 2 00 2 29 bl 08 

*Murphy (G.C.) ...... 75 3.50 3.00 5.33 5.33 
Carolina, Clinch. & Ohio. 101 Philio Morri 83 5.00 450 6.10 b2.90 

: . Standard Oil of Calif... 38 1.50 2.00 2.35 2.00 
Consolidated Edison ... 22 1.60 1.60 1.79 1.09 " 
Elec. Storage Battery.... 42 2.00 2.00 2.20 bi.ll Underwood Elliott Fisher. 54 2.50 250 3.04 3.38 
First Nat'l Stores....... 38 2.50 2.50 3.01 bi.34 Union Pacific R.R....... 103 6.00 6.00 26.14 14.09 
Gen'l Amer. Transport.. 45 2.00 2.25 3.27 2.95 United Biscuit ......... 22 1.00 1.00 2.61 cl.73 
@OKress (S.H.) ......... 31 1.60 1.60 2.13 2.16 U. S. Tebeceo.......... 24 
MacAndrews & Forbes.. 27 1.80 1.65 1.92 l.13 27 1.60 1.60 k2.20 
t—Dividend guaranteed by Atlantic Coast Line and Louisville & Nashville R.R. a—First quarter. b—Half year. c— 
Nine months. f—Fiscal year ended July 31. g—Fiscal year ended March 31. h—Fiscal year ended January 31, 1943. 


k—Fiscal year ended September 30. %*—Removed this week. 


@—Added this week; see page |6. 


BUSINESS CYCLE STOCKS 


Issues included in this group obviously involve varying degrees of speculative risk, but their price potentialities are such as 


to warrant their inclusion in diversified portfolios. 


American Brake Shoe ... 42 $1.70 $1.80 $3.22 $3.38 
American Stores ....... 15 0.75 1.00 1.54 1.31 
Anaconda Copper ..... 26 2.50 2.50 4.20 ¢c2.98 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F.. 63 6.00 600 27.79 
Bethlehem Steel ....... 58 6.00 6.00 6.32 8.58 
Briggs Mfg. ........... 29 2.00 2.00 2.15 1.92 
Climax Molybdenum ... 36 3.20 3.20 5.31 2.90 
Commercial Solvents ... 15 0.60 0.60 1.27. 1.10 
Continental Can ....... 35 1.25 1.00 1.77. 1.81 
Crown Cork & Seal..... 28 0.50 0.75 1.84 1.50 
Firestone Tire .......... 40 1.50 2.00 .04 6.40 
Freeport Sulphur ...... 32 2.00 2.00 3.05 3.10 
Fruehauf Trailer ....... 31 1.40 1.65 3.72 2.57 
‘General Electric ....... 35 1.40 1.40 1.56 1.56 
Glidden Company ..... 19 0.90 ki.70 ki.88 
t—Before depletion. e—First quarter. b—Half year. 
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c—9 months. 


STOCK —Dividend—— ——Earnings—— 


rice 1942 1943 19421943 
Great Northern Ry. pfd.. 30 $2.00 $2.00 $11.63 $7.84 
Homestake Mining ..... 43 = 2.20 0.17 
Kennecott Copper ..... 31 3.00 3.00 {4.51 ¢b2.06 
Lima Locomotive ...... 40 2.00 2.00 7.79 7.43 
Louisville & Nash. R.R... 79 7.00 7.00 16.59 18.13 
McCrory Stores ....... 17 1.00 4.00 1.90 2.01 
Mid-Continent Pet. .... 26 140 1.40 3.29 2.59 
National Lead ......... 20 O50 0.75 0.87 b0.40 
New York Air Brake... .. 38 2.00 2.00 402 3.83 
Pennsylvania Railroad .. 29 2.50 2.50 7.71 6.49 
Thompson Products .... 35 1.50 1.50 649 6.43 
Tide Water Asso. Oil... 14 0.70 0.85 1.32 cl.13 
Timken Roller Bearing... 47 2.00 2.00 2.68 2.03 
51 4.00 400 5.29 4.42 


k—Fiscal year ended October 31, 1942 and 1943. 
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CAPITOL TIDES 


Draft sources shifting. Harmony out of chaos? 
FCC inquiry languishes. Reconversion 4 la WPB. 


FATHER DRAFTING has proven 
extremely unpopular with local boards 
the country over for obvious reasons. 
Of some 6.9 million fathers registered, 
only 161,000—a bare 2.3 per cent— 
had been inducted or enlisted by 
February 1, although another 862,000 
were “available” in 1-A. Meanwhile, 
a presidential medical commission 
advises against lowering physical 
standards and estimates a review of 
deferred 4-Fs would yield but 6 to 8 
per cent or a total of 200,000 to 
270,000 men, whereas the services 
insist upon, calls for 250,000 a month 
to July '1. One study sees these de- 
mands satisfiable from 200,000 re- 
classified 4-Fs, 465,000 from ex- 
empted non-fathers below 26, 300,000 
from youths reaching 18, 465,000 
from exempted fathers below 26, 
317,000 from 1-A non-fathers and 
431,000 from 1-A fathers. This sug- 
gests a 750,000 surplus without 
allowing for further reclassification. 


The Army's objective of 11.3 mil- 
lion men by mid-year, it would now 
appear, will be largely met by restric- 
tion of occupational deferments to 
men over 26, rather than by whole- 
sale drafting of .older fathers and 
4-Fs within the next few months. 


BAD ADVICE is now charged 
with responsibility for the President’s 
veto of the tax bill, as “inadequate” 
as he thought it was, and with the 
venomous tone that produced the 
Barkley-Doughton revolts, if not the 
override of the veto. Some. see 
Treasury Secretary Morgenthau, 
Army and Navy renegotiators and 
OWM Chief Byrnes among those 
who advised against the veto; ESB 
Chief Vinson, Treasury’s Randolph 
Paul and personal adviser Judge 
Rosenman among those for the veto. 
One observer blames Paul for general 
authorship of the message and 
Rosenman for coining some of the 
phrases that gave Congress offense. 


Secretary Morgenthau denies Paul 
is on the way out, but rumors to 
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that effect persist, and it is perhaps 
an even chance that rather than fol- 


‘low “left wing’ advice to. develop 


the feud with Congress, FDR may 
adopt a more conciliatory attitude as 
the better politics. 


FCC WHITEWASH? It is not 
very long since Representative Cox 
(D., Ga.) resigned chairmanship of 
the House FCC Investigating Com- 
mittee because of a “smear campaign’”’ 
which he now alleges forced the re- 
cent resignation .of the committee’s 
general counsel, Eugene L. Garey, 
and three aides. Mr. Garey had 
characterized the present investiga- 
tion “a sheer whitewashing affair, 
wholly responsive to political pres- 
sures and dominated entirely by 
political expediency.” Minority mem- 
bers Rep. Miller (R., Mo.) and 
Wigglesworth (R., Mass.) saw the 
resignations brought about by those 
“whose sordid activities cannot stand 
piercing searchlight of an honest in- 
vestigation.” 


Now Chairman Fly of the investi- 
gated agency asks for a “prompt 
hearing’—someone should get to the 
bottom of this affair. 


THE BARUCH REPORT is a 
subject of examination and discus- 
sion on all sides. This supplement 
to the original report suggests WPB 
to guide industry’s reconversion to 
a peace economy, specifically recom- 
mending it be given the responsibility 
for making high policy decisions 
such as what war contracts should be 
canceled, what civilian production is 
to be resumed as war needs slacken, 
how long industrial controls should 
be retained after the war and 
whether new firms should be permit- 
ted entrance into established fields 
at that time. Former WPB vice- 
chairman Whiteside now comes up 
with championship of a quota system 
for two or three years, rescheduling 
of price controls, a position for new 
producers in the reconversion pro- 
gram and Government control of dis- 


tribution to prevent inequities of 
supply. 

Chairman Lazarus of the Retail 
Federation Board repudiates the 
quota idea with the remark “we can- 
not get a $135 billion national econ- 
omy out of quotas set on an $80 
billion economy.” 


OFF THE RECORD, Washington 
is saying: Some have been expecting 
an all-out sustained Nazi air attack 
on England, suggesting its strength 
as a yardstick of Hitler’s remaining 
air power; if recent raids are the 
fulfillment, it is a micrometer that is 
needed. . . . FDR’s characterization 
of tax forms as “so complex that 
even certified public accountants can- 
not interpret them” doesn’t please 
IRB. . . . Cheap foreign wool is 
reaching American markets while 
domestic wool is still being stock- 
piled at higher fixed prices... . By 
mid-year, the margin of Government 
spending over receipts will begin to 
taper, perhaps sharply. . . . Ameri- 
can shipbuilders are said to be match- 
ing Japan’s entire Navy every eight 
months, her merchant marine every 
three months. . . . One observer sees 
public power officials in favor of leas- 
ing war plants, selling the lessees 
cheap power “to keep ’em booming.” 

—By Theodore K. Fish. 


How to Buy 
SECURITIES 


Our booklet on trading rules and prac- 
tices will help new or experienced 
investors. Write for Booklet K-21, 


FRANCIS L DUPONT & CO. 


MEMBERS NEW YORK STOCK EXCHANGE 
One Wall Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
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Transportation Topics 


The experience of Greyhound Cor- 
poration in carrying troops over the 
Alcan Highway (Dawson Creek, 
British Columbia to Fairbanks, 
Alaska) may pave the way for making 
Alaska a vacation retreat in the post- 
war era ahead—one report is that 
“Greyhound” will not only operate 
buses, but also tourist camps, hotels 
and resorts. ... American Car & 
Foundry in its postwar planning is 
preparing for easy riding trucks on 
both passenger and freight cars—use 
of new steel alloys may result in box 
cars that can roll at speeds up to 80 
miles per hour without damage to 
lading. . . . More comfort and service 
is promised to air travelers to and 
from Mexico in the opening of a new 
International Building by American 
Airlines at its Meacham Field Termi- 
nal, Fort Worth, Texas—all U. S. 
Customs, Immigration, Public Health 
and Censorship services are provided 
under one roof. . . . The so-called 
Pullman “Coach-Sleeper,” which will 
have berths crosswise instead of 
lengthwise in the car, has been made 
possible by a new sofa-like seat—dur- 
ing the daytime the “sofa” is divided 
by two arm-rests to accommodate 
three persons, but at night the section 
converts into a tier of three berths. 


Only: 


all-day newspaper in Boston, _ 
THE BOSTON GLOBE 
gets the news that holds the 
alert readers you want to 
reach with your financial 
advertising message. 


Beste Globe 


MORNING - EVENING-SUNDAY 


By Weston Cmith 


... The commercial trailers and carry- 
alls of Fruehauf Trailer Company 


have been designed primarily for their - 


heavy-duty utility value without much 
regard for “eye appeal’—after the 
war, however, even the biggest of 
these “box-car” trailers will be re- 
styled with attractive streamlined 
bodies in aluminum alloys and plas- 
tic-bonded plywoods. 


Publishing Patter 


Cuneo Press is making a plant-wide 
study to determine how publication 
printing is being affected by the use 
of lighter weight paper, as required 
by Government restrictions—a num- 
ber of magazines have suffered an 
important increase in spoilage of 
paper since going to a lighter sheet, 
and the only remedy is in slowing 
down the presses. . . . A new style in 
classified advertising pages has been 
set by The New York Times in adopt- 
ing a 9-column format, as compared 
with 8 columns per’ page previously 
—the change will permit the accom- 
modation of more “Want ads.” .. . 
Reader’s Digest now has a circulation 
of more than 1.2 million copies among 
the armed forces—distribution is not 
only obtained through the mail by 
subscription, but through all PX 
(Post Exchange) and Naval Stores. 
. .. More will soon be heard about a 
new national magazine, called Jobs— 
its purpose is to help war plants to 
find workers now, and to serve people 
in finding jobs to suit them when 
they are dropped by war plants, or 
discharged from the armed services. 
. .. The success of the American edi- 
tion of the London Daily Mail, which 
made its bow in New York last 
month, has led this British newspaper 
to take the next step—the weekly 
transatlantic issue will be sold on sub- 
scription ($3 a year), and advertising 
will be accepted from both English 
and American firms (the advertising 
rates are quoted in pounds Sterling). 


Drug Stories 


The new liniment of McKesson & 
Robbins will be called “Soretone,” but 
will be featured for other purposes 
than treating aching muscles — the 
same solution will be recommended as 
a general rub-down, mosquito repel- 
lent and athlete’s-foot remedy. . . . 
The Office of War Information has 
completed a survey on the manu- 
facture of penicillin and discovered 
that there are now 13 Anierican and 
two Canadian companies manufactur- 
ing the new drug—it is also predicted 
that the number of American pro- 
ducers will increase to 21 within the 
next five months. ... Burroughs, 
Welcome & Company, manufacturers 
of chemicals and pharmaceuticals, has 
a somewhat different product for the 
drug stores—it is a new “tea pill” 
which can be dissolved in water to 
produce either a cup of hot tea, or a 
glass of iced tea. . . . Latest in vita- 
min-fortified foods are the new salt- 
ines introduced by J. B. Carr Biscuit 
Company—this brand is being intro- 
duced with a “triple-your-money- 
back” guarantee. . . . Druggists who 
have been unable to obtain enough ice 
cream will be interested in the new 
wartime substitute developed by 
Blach Flavor Company —this is a 
frozen fudge that looks and tastes like 
ice cream, but contains neither milk 
nor butter fat, being made of vege- 
table oils and edible cereal solids with 
flavoring added. 


Beverage Banter 


General Foods may have no plans to 
invade the “cola” field, but its Bire- 
ley’s subsidiary, acquired a year ago, is 
testing the soft drink field with a new 
carbonated fruit beverage—the trade- 
name, “Chukker,” has been borrowed 
from polo to popularize this new 
low priced thirst quencher. . . . With 
the close of this month the Import 
Division of Schenley Distillers will 
end its contract as U. S. distributor of 
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“Barcardi” rum—jit is understood 
that arrangements already have been 
made for the handling of another 
brand of rum. ... Hiram Walker- 
Gooderham & Worts, Ltd., has upset 


the remark that the only contribution. 


of the liquor companies to the war 
effort can be “alcohol and taxes”— 
Hiram Walker’s Peoria, IIl., plant 
will soon start packaging Army K 
Rations, 


Broadcastings 


The switch of Jack Benny next 
June from the Grape Nuts Flakes 
program to broadcasting for “Pall 
Mall” cigarettes may include some 
amusing complications—the Cigar 
Institute of America has been featur- 
ing Mr. Benny as a cigar smoker. 

. The sponsorship of the burlesque 
quiz program, “It Pays to Be Igno- 
rant,” is being taken over by Philip 
Morris, Ltd.—this is the comedy team 
of Tom Howard that discovered the 
profit in misinformation pleas... . 
Reports that ex-President Herbert 
Hoover will become a radio commen- 
tator over a major network may be 
premature—the deal is said to forbid 
any mention of the coming political 
campaign. .. . National Dairy Prod- 
ucts will soon announce a new chil- 
dren’s program for Saturday morn- 
ings—Margaret O’Brien, new kid 
movie star, may head the cast for a 
series of dramatizations of stories for 
boys and girls... . For the fifth con- 
secutive year Gillette Safety will 
bankroll the annual airing of the Ken- 
tucky Derby—this year’s running on 
May 6 will be carried by Colum- 
bia Broadcasting Company to our 
armed forces all-over the world... . 
Westinghouse Electric & Manufac- 
turing adds another radio program 
next week with a new musical series 


featuring Sally Sweetland and the 


Westinghouse male chorus—the 
broadcast will be heard thrice weekly 
over the Blue Network. . . . Ernie 
Pyle, Scripps-Howard war correspon- 
dent now in Italy, is being sought to 
do a series of broadcasts of stories 
direct from the front—the problem is 
to obtain War Department approval. 


Synthetics 


Goodyear Tire & Rubber has de- 
veloped a new transparent packaging 
material utilizing a base of plastic to 
serve as a substitute for its popular 
prewar “Pliofilm”’—called “V-Film,” 
the new synthetic wrapping material 
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is said to be suitable for raincoats, 
shower curtains, umbrellas and other 
articles that need to be stitched or 
sewn. . . . The German process that 
produces fifty gallons of alcohol 
per ton of wood waste has been 
adopted successfully in the United 
States by a subsidiary of Dow Chemi- 
cal—as a result, Puget Sound Pulp 
& Timber is planning the erection of 
a plant that would be capable of pro- 
ducing 400,000 gallons a week from 
waste sulphite liquor. . . . Gulf Oil 
has acquired three patents on agents, 
which added to lubricating oil make 
a product that would prevent the for- 
mation of deposits of gum, varnish 
and sludge in engines—a reaction 
process involving alkylated phenol 
with phosphorus pentasulfide, oxy- 
chloride and sesquisulfide does the 
trick. . . . A completely synthesized 
latex,. called ““Ubatex,” has been in- 
troduced by Union Bay State Com- 
pany for use in backing carpets, rugs, 
plush and other pile fabrics—while 
similar to natural latex, the new prod- 
uct has the advantages of being non- 
inflammable, stain-proof and improv- 
ing with age. ... To offset the shortage 
of menthoi, formerly imported from 
the Orient, a new artificial variety of 
menthol has been developed at Pur- 
due University—the synthetic is 
made from thymol, found in the oil 
of thyme, and also made synthetically. 


Odds & Ends 


Reports of the preparation of the 
first book on helicopters (Brevities, 
December 1, 43) were confirmed last 
week with the publication of “The 
Helicopters Are Coming” by C. B. F. 
Macauley of Fairchild Engine & Air- 
plane—a feature of the volume is the 
listing of fifty companies represented 
in the helicopter field. . . . Newest in 
fire extinguishers from the C-O- 
TWO Fire Equipment Company is 
featured with a “Squeeze-Grip’—it 
is said that no more than the pressure 
of a handshake is required to release 
the tremendous pressure of the gas 
within the cylinder. . . . Unique in 
patented processes is the chemical 
developed by James D. Ingle that will 
turn any brown eggshell white. .. . 
The National Committee on the Ob- 
servance of Mother’s Day has selected 
“She’s a Hero, Too” as the slogan 
for this year’s celebration (May 14) 
—for the first time mothers on both 
the war front and the home front will 
be honored. 


NOTE—From time to time, in this space, 
there will appear an tidvertisement which we 
hope will be of interest to our fellow Ameri- 
cans. This is number twenty-three of a series. 


ScHENLEY DistiL_ers Corp., N. Y. 


I’m Cured! 


Some day, when I find time, | mignt 
write a little book entitled “Overheard 
by a commuter.” Be sure you read that 
correctly; I said overheard not “over- 
head.” The latter might be a subject for 
another book. 


The other day I overheard a very 
interesting conversation between two 
fellow commuters in the seat just behind 
me. Odd, isn’t it, how hard it is to 
resist listening to conversations when 
it’s none of your business; or looking 
over a fellow’s shoulder while he is read- 
ing something? Sort of draws you like a 
magnet. Well, what I started to say was, 
both of these chaps were griping and 
grousing about their high income taxes 
and rationing, and about a lot of other 
inconveniences that are a part and parcel 
of wartime conditjons. 


Now, really, these two guys aren’t 
bad fellows—they were just blowing off 
steam. In a pinch they’d sacrifice a lot 
more than they are giving up now... 
they’d give their “shirts,” if necessary, 
to help win the war! After all, griping 
is one of the privileges of a free and 
articulate citizenry. And just listen to a 
good soldier’s gripe, sometime, or talk 
to a seasoned, old top-sergeant. 


This writer happened to be cured 
of “grousing” in a rather peculiar man- 
ner. He was privileged to read a letter, 
sent to a neighbor, from a boy who is 
somewhere in the South Pacific. The boy 
wrote of the many hours he was spend- 
ing in fox holes dodging Japso’s bombs; 
how he and his buddies had to dive into 
these holes “in the middle of. the night.” 
Then he wrote in his letter, “I under- 
stand some of the folks back home are 
griping about their ration cards. Tell 
them for me—I’ll trade my fox hole for 
their ration card—even!” Well, it takes 
a jolt like that, once in a while, to bring 
you to—and to shame you, too. In that 
case what do you do? You just stop 
griping. 


Well... this war—this job we’re doing 
costs a lot of money—our money. We’re 
paying for it... but it’s worth the price. 
It’s ‘durable goods we're buying! And 
what good would our money, or any- 
thing else, do us if we lost all of the 
things that are worth so much more, to 
most of us, than all the money in the 
world? You see, I really am cured! 


MARK MERIT 


of ScHENLEY DisTILLERs Corp. 


FREE—A booklet containing reprints of 
earlier articles in this series will be sent you 
on request. Send a post-card to me care of 
Schenley Distillers Corp., 350 Fifth Avenue, 
New York 1, N. Y. 
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he market has recently shown a 
strong demand for high grade 


investment obligations, especially 
municipals and tax exempt U. S. 
Governments, and top quality corpo- 
ration bonds have recorded fractional 
gains. Early last week, there was a 
fairly sizeable reaction in most of the 
speculative groups, although there 
were exceptions such as Cuban rail- 
road and sugar bonds, which found 
good support. 

CENTRAL STATES EL., 5s & 5%s 


Central States Electric Corpo- 
ration 5s of 1948 and 5%s of 1954 
advanced more than,3 points in the 
week ended February 26, but these 
gains were lost following the an- 
nouncement (on February 28) that 
the trustees had filed a plan of re- 
organization in Federal Court at 
Richmond, Va. The company has 
been in trusteeship since 1942. The 
plan provides for creation of a new 
company with a capitalization con- 
sisting of $5 par common stock. This 
stock would be issued to debenture 
holders and other creditors in the 
ratio of one share for each $10 of 
claims. 

The company formerly held over 
700,000 shares of North American 
Company common stock, but this 
interest had been reduced to 68,721 
shares at the end of 1941 as the re- 
sult of sales which were made in 
order to maintain interest payments 
on the debentures. The assets con- 
sist mainly of junior stocks of Blue 


MANHATTAN 
BOND) FUND 
REQUEST 


HUGH wALONG and COMPANY 


NCORPORATED 


15 EXCHANGE PL. 634 SO. SPRING ST. 
JERSEY CITY 


LOS ANGELES 
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Ridge Corporation and American 
Cities Power & Light. 


INSPIRATION GOPPER 4s 


Inspiration Consolidated Copper 
Company is continuing its rapid 
progress toward elimination of the 
first mortgage convertible 4s of 1952, 
originally issued in the amount of 
$5.9 million. At the end of 1942, the 
amount outstanding had been re- 
duced to $3.7 million. A block of $1 
million was redeemed October 1, 
1943, and a call for redemption of 
$1.1 million on April 1 was an- 
nounced recently. 


COTTON BELT REORGANIZATION 


On February 8, 1944, the Federal 
District Court approved the ICC plan 


of reorganization for the St. Louis 


Southwestern Railway. The first 
mortgage 4s, equipment obligations, 
and three small issues of terminal 
company bonds would be left undis- 
turbed. The second mortgage 4s 
would receive $1,240 in new con- 
solidated mortgage 4s of 1992; the 
general and refunding bonds, $180.46 
in consolidated 4s $300.70 in new 
preferred stock, and $435.08 in new 
common stock. The old preferred 
and common stocks would be wiped 
out, but the Southern Pacific also 
holds substantial amounts of Cotton 
Belt bonds, sufficient to retain work- 
ing control. 

Indicated exchange values of the 
old bonds are materially in excess of 


prevailing quotations. Current earn- 
ings are very substantial, and will 
continue at a high level as long as 
the heavy volume of transcontinental 
traffic for Pacific Coast destinations 
continues. Adjusted for higher taxes 
on the basis of the proposed capital- 
ization, 1943 earnings would have 
amounted to about $30 a share on 
the new common stock. The next 
step in the reorganization procedure 
is submission of the plan to bond- 
holders ; the probabilities are that the 
required two-thirds affirmative vote 
by each class of creditor will be ob- 
tained. 


CONSOLIDATED EDISON 


The remaining $15 million Con- 
solidated Edison debenture 3%s of 
1946 will be redeemed at par and 
accrued interest on April 3. These 
bonds sold up to 105% last year but 
have been held down to a premium 
of about one point since the an- 
nouncement of the call for the first 
$20 million, redeemed on October 1, 
1943. War restrictions on capital ex- 
penditures and replacements have 
resulted in an accumulation of cash 
and, if this trend continues, substan- 
tial blocks of other Consolidated 
Edison obligations may be retired.. 


LEHIGH VALLEY 


On May 1, the Lehigh Valley Rail- 
road Company will pay two deferred 
coupons on its general consolidated 
4s, 4%s and 5s. Under the terms of 
the bond readjustment plan of 1938, 
these payments were not due. until 
November 1, 1944, and May 1, 1945. 
Full payment of interest has been 


BOND REDEMPTIONS 


Redemption 
Issu Amount’ Date 
Armour & Co. (Del.) 
ee aera $1,800,400 Apr. 1, 1944 
Canadian Canners 
A ist 4s, 1951 .......... 145,000 - May 1, 1944 
Central Ohio Lt. & Pwr. Co. 
ist C 48, 1964 and ist D 
cc Entire Mar. 20, 1944 
Cincinnati St. Ry. Ist B 6s, 
100,000 Apr. 1, 1944 
Comm th Edison Co. ist 
600,000 Apr. 1, 1944 
Delaware Floor Products 
d ine, 68, 1946........ Entire Mar. 1, 1944 
Gerlach-Barklow Co. deb. 6s, 
220,000 Aug. 1, 1944 
Goodrich (B. F.) lst 4%s, 
810,000 Mar. 15, 1944 
Great Northern Pwr. Ist 5s, 
194,000 Mar. 11, 1944 
Helvetia Coal Mining Co. 
Kansas-Nebraska Natural Gas 
B ist 1068 28,000 Apr. 1, 1944 
National Conta Corp. 
deb. 36,000 Apr. 1, 1944 
Philadelphia Rapid Transit 
58 148,000 Mar. 1, 1944 
Sagu Pwr. Co. A 4%s 830,000 Apr. 1, 1944 
Sayre 1st 
20,000 Apr. 1, 1944 
Southern Natural Gas Co. Ist 
108,000 Apr. 1, 1944 
p & Ist A 6s, and 
Qnd 68, 1947 ......ee.00 Entire Apr. 1, 1944 
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made since May 1, 1941. Since the 
adoption of the plan the company has 
paid off $10.2 million bank loans, 
notes and RFC loans. Net income 
for 1943 was approximately $5.5 
million. 


Concluded from page 6 


showed little net change at the end of 
pag 2 Junior bonds of roads such 
as New York Central, Nickel Plate 
and Southern Pacific recorded net 
gains of 2 to 6 points, compared with 
numerous instances of 10 to 20 points 
appreciation in reorganization liens. 

It has been demonstrated repeatedly 
that anything which tends to delay 
completion of reorganization plans 
holds back the market, while favor- 
able. court rulings or other develop- 
ments in the direction of accelerating 
reorganization progress have a stimu- 
lating effect upon the bonds of the 
company affected. If the C. & N. W. 
stockholders had succeeded in their 
attempts to upset the ICC plan, it 
would have been necessary to make a 
fresh start, and reorganization would 
probably have been delayed for many 
months. Thus, court decisions up- 
holding the plan caused gains of sev- 
eral points in the C. & N. W. list in 


almost every instance. 


The old bonds of a company in re- 
organization generally tend to sell at 
discounts of 25 per cent or more from 


equivalent values in the new securities . 


to be exchanged until legal proceed- 
ings have advanced to a point where 
issuance’ of the new bonds and stocks 
is assured, and emergence from the 
courts is a near-term probability. As 
the time for consummation ap- 
proaches, this gap is closed. Further- 
more, the when-issued securities tend 
to sell higher in ‘the later stages of 
reorganization. At the end of 1943, 
C. & N. W. income 414s, when is- 
sued, were quoted over the counter 
around 55. Contracts for these bonds 
have recently been traded on the 
Stock Exchange around 68. 

It is a reasonable expectation that 
the pattern shown in the C. & N. W. 
record will be followed by the bonds 
of other railroads now in the courts 
which have considerable distance yet 
to go before reorganization proceed- 
ings are terminated. 
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SHE HAS THE VOICE 
WITH A SMILE, TOO 


She’s your personal representative at the 
telephone company — the girl in the 
Business Office 


Any TIME you'd like to know anything 
about service, or equipment, or bills, or 
wartime telephone regulations, she’s there 


to help. 


Sometimes, because of the war, she cannot % 
give you the exact type of equipment or ser- 
vice you want — or just when you want it. 


But you can be sure of this: 


She will do her very best at all 
times and do it promptly, eff- 
ciently and courtéously. 


When you are calling over war-busy Long Distance wires, the 
operator may ask you to “please limit your call to 5 minutes.” 


That’s to help more calls get through during rush periods. 


BUY BOND 
LEGAL FOR SAVINGS BANKS | 
AND GET 6% 


Special List Available to Individual Investors 


BRADY & CO. 


Investment Securities 


49 Wall St. HAnover 2-3832 
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Personal Supervision Can Also 
Solve Your Investment Problems 


HE personal supervisory service available through Financial 

World Research Bureau is successfully solving the problems of 
numerous investors. This is attested by the extremely high rate of 
renewals which we receive year after year. . 


N the past year, over 80 per cent of expiring contracts have been 
renewed for the coming year. Of these, many have been our clients 
continuously from five to twelve years. 


HIS is conclusive proof that the service exactly meets their needs. 
You, too, should follow the example of these satisfied clients by 
enrolling with us for personalized investment supervision. 


What We Do For Clients 


Financial World Research Bureau— 


(a) prepares a definite program based on your objectives and re- 
sources, looking to capital enhancement, increased income, or 


both; 
(b) analyzes the portfolio already established; 


(c) tells how to recast it so as to bring it into line with current business 
and investment prospects, and in accord with your program; 


(d) advises you, if your resources are entirely in cash, how to inaugu- 
rate your program; 


(e) tells you instantly when each new step in your program is nec- 
essary; 


(f) keeps a record of. every transaction you make, and an accurate 
transcript of your investment position; 


(g) furnishes monthly comment on your program; 


(h) provides full consultation privileges, in person, by mail, or by 
wire, regarding any investment problem. 


Mail your list of securities at once and let us explain how 
our Personalized Supervisory Service will point the way to 
better Investment results and what our annual fee will be. 


MALL THIS COUPON TODAY. NO OBLIGATION= === = 


FINANCIAL WORLD RESEARCH BUREAU 


86 TRINITY PLACE NEW YORK 6, N. Y. 


Please explain (without obligation to me) how Continuous Supervision will 

aid me in improving my investment results (list of present holdings of 

securities with original purchase prices enclosed). What will it cost me? 
My Objective: 


Income [] Capital enhancement [] 


Safety 
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AVIATION’S FUTURE 


Concluded from page 4 


will narrow down their purchases to 
comparatively few designs.-There will 
be many tragedies. One of the best of 
the instrument concerns which did $8 
million for the Army and Navy in 
1918 did only $100,000 of military 
business in 1923. Nevertheless, it 
lived to do $500 million in 1943, 

During the war there has been vir- 
tually no growth in commercial avia- 
tion. There has, on the other hand, 
been a tremendous growth in trans- 
portation, with the staffs of the great 
transport companies cooperating with 
the Air Services to move men and 
goods in large volume. Undoubtedly 
this has made the world air-wise and 
air-minded, and has created a great 
potential for the future of air trans- 
port. It is notable that the House Ap- 
propriation Committee has recom- 
mended for the fiscal year 1945 more 
than $24 million for the maintenance 
and operation of air navigation facili- 
ties. It is reasonable to suppose that 
as these facilities are established they 
will not be abandoned. 

But, as will be shown in the sec- 
ond part of this discussion, it is not 
wise to build too much on this founda- 
tion. 

x 


Note: The concluding portion of this 
analysis will appear in the March 15 issue. 


FINANCE LEADERS 


Continued from page 8 


switches produced in over 2,000 com- 
binations. 

National Surety Corporation in 
1943 had the best year in its his- 
tory. The dividends received from 
this subsidiary as well as the manu- 
facturing units, and Commercial In- 
vestment Trust’s share in their undi- 
vided profits, are included in the pa- 
rent company’s net earnings as shown 
in the accompanying tabulation. The 
retirement of all preferred stock on 
June 30, 1943, has improved the sta- 
tistical position of the common. 

The situation presented by Com- 
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mercial Credit, the other leader in the 
instalment financing field, is similar, 
although unfortunately it does not 
publish so detailed a break-down of its 
receivables as is furnished by C. I. T. 
Its factoring subsidiaries established 
at all-time record in 1943. The com- 
pany has likewise expanded its activi- 
ties into the manufacturing field 
through the acquisition of several en- 
terprises which now are engaged in 
production of war goods. In addition, 
it holds control of Gleaner Harvester 
Corporation (59.2 per cent) and in 
1942 purchased and now owns 99.9 
per cent of the capital stock of Penn- 
sylvania Casualty Company, but op- 
erations of this company so far have 
not been profitable. Changes made in 
personnel and management, however, 
are expected to make this subsidiary a 
satisfactory contributor to income in 
years to come. 

Net sales of Commercial Credit’s 
manufacturing companies for 1943 in- 
creased to $85.6 million against $25.3 
million for 1942. Gross profit on these 
sales was reported at $18.2 million 
and $6.3 million, respectively, for the 
two years. (Results for 1943 are still 
subject to renegotiation, in anticipa- 


tion of which the company has set — 


aside substantial reserves. ) 
POSTWAR OUTLOOK 


As for the future, the brightest spot 
in the outlook for the finance com- 
panies is the indicated postwar revival 
of automobile manufacture to satisfy 
the tremendous demand that will ex- 
ist for new motor vehicles. Receiva- 
bles from retail and wholesale auto- 
mobile financing may well reach un- 
precedented heights during the years 
following the war, and both companies 
have the organization and the tech- 
nical experience to enable them to 
take full advantage of the situation. 

In the meantime, however, some 
further decline in earnings is not im- 
probable, despite the satisfactory re- 
turns from factoring and manufactur- 
ing operations. Last year’s earnings 
did not cover the $3 dividend paid by 
Commercial Investment Trust, and 
this company is reducing its former 
75-cent quarterly rate to 60 cents with 
the payment due April 1. Commer- 
cial Credit so far has continued its 75- 
cent rate (next payment, March 31) 
but a cut to 60 cents would not be 
surprising. (Commercial Investment 
Trust has paid dividends uninterrupt- 
edly since its formation in 1924. 
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1944 WAR FUND 


Commercial Credit’s record begins in 
1913; since then, it has paid dividends 
in every year except 1933.) 
Assuming a reduction in the Com- 
mercial Credit rate to an indicated an- 
nual distribution of $2.40, around 40 
the capital stock of both companies 
would yield 6 per cent. Not only is 


‘that an atractive rate of return, under 


present money market conditions, but 
the prospect of significant earnings re- 
covery in the postwar period lends 
longer terms attraction to both issues 
at prevailing price levels. 


BIGGEST BROKER 
HANDLES $3 BILLION 


harles E. Merrill, senior partner 

of Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fen- 

ner & Beane, largest member firm of 
the New York Stock Exchange, an- 
nounces that a total of $3 billion of 
business was handled during 1943— 


CASH FOR LEGACIES 


We specialize in obtaining cash at once to 
Heirs on their shares in Decedent’s Estates, also 
loans or buying outright full or part interest 
in Legacies, Trusts and Annuities. 
Prompt Confidential Attention—Quick Service 
ALLIED INVESTMENT COMPANY 
1524 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PENNA, 


OLD SECURITIES WANTED 


WANTED: Old bonds—unsalable, defaulted se- 
curities of extinct railroads, states, cities, corpora- 
tions, etc. Send full description for price o 

H. T. WEBBER 
415-K WALNUT ST. DANVILLE, ILL. 


$1.6 billion from securities and $1.4 
billion from commodities. This is 
but one of the highlights from the 
firm’s annual report. 

Evidence of a more active market 
during the past year was found in 
the firm’s income from operations, 
which amounted to $17.3 million, 
against $9.4 million in 1942. This 
resulted in a net profit of $4.8 million, 
as compared with $146,608 in 1942. 
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American Gas & Electric Company 


Brooklyn Union Gas Company 


Data revised to March 1, 1944 


(ncorporated: 1906, New York. Office: 30 
Church Street, New York, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Third Tuesday in May. Number 
of stockholders (Dec. 9, 1943): Preferred 
3,840; common (Nov. 17, 1943): 14,760. 
Capitalization: Subsidiary debt 
Own funded debt 5,0 


Earnings & Price Range (AGC) 
50 


Subsidiary preferred stocks..... os 780, 400 
*Preferred stock 4%% cum. 

¢Common stock ($10 par)...... 4,482,737 shs 


*Callable at $110 per share. fElectric Bond & Share owns 18.89%. 


Business: A holding company whose subsidiaries operate in 
1,966 communities having a total population of about 3.6 mil- 
lion, lecated in Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, West Virginia, 
New Jersey, Michigan, Kentucky, Virginia and Tennessee. 

Management: Highly regarded. 

Financial Position: Adequate for a utility. Working capital 
December 31, 1943, $18 million; ratio, 1.4-to-1; cash, $34.6 
million. Book value of common, $24.37 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Regular preferred payments since 
1907. Dividends on common stock every year since 1910. 

Outlook: Financial structure is more conservative than that 
of most holding companies and prospects for the operating 
properties are good. Outcome of integration plans is uncertain, 
but no serious difficulties are anticipated under the Utility Act. 

Comment: Company’s strong financial position and the con- 
tinuance of high coverage of dividend requirements give the 
preferred stock investment character. The common is above- 
average grade for its group. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


4 mos. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends tPrice 
1936 $1.92 $2.00 $2.14 $2. 4 $1.40 47% 
2.28 2.39 2.51 2. 2.10 48%—21 

2.37 2.20 2.16 2.28 1.40 3874%—19% 

2.36 2.45 2.51 2.50 1. 410% —29% 

2.71 2.92 2.98 2.99 2.00 393%4—25% 

2.97 2.90 2.94 2.72 2.00 30%—19% 

2.64 2.47 2.02 2.21 1.70 20%—13% 

2.07 2.18 2.44 2.22 1.80 29%—19% 


American Tobacco Company 


Data revised to March 1, 1944 


incorporated: Oct. 19, 1904, in New Jersey. 
Office: 111 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Annual meeting: First Wednesday in April. 
Number of stockholders (December 31, 1943) : 
Preferred, 8,622; common, 64,895. 


Earnings & Price Range (ATB) 
125 


i 


*Preferred 6% cum. ($100 par) 526,996 shs 
tTCommon ($25 1,515,983 shs 
TCommon Cl. B ($25 par)...... 2,966,004 shs 


*Not callable. tExcluding treasury stock. 1936 ‘37 ‘38 
Both range equally except that Class B has 
ne voting power. 


Business: One of the three leaders in the tobacco industry 
manufacturing cigarettes, cigars, cigarette papers and smok- 
ing and chewing tobaccos. Most important cigarette is “Lucky 
Strike; also makes “Antonio y Cleopatra,” and “Roi Tan” 
cigars, and “Bull Durham” anc “Half and Half” tobacco. 

Management: Experienced and highly progressive. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital, December 31, 
1943, $219.5 million; ratio, 4.3-to-1; cash and equivalent $20.4 
million. Book value of combined common, $25.21 a share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred dividends since 1904. 
Common payments in each year since 1905. No regular rate. 

Outlook: War has stimulated demand for cigarettes, volume 
being further sustained by increased civilian buying power. 
However, higher crop prices, taxes and other costs restrict 
possibilities for earnings gains, and further increases in volume 
will be limited by available supplies of raw materials. 

Comment: Preferred is of investment grade. Common stock’s 
chief appeal is for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CLASS “B” COMMON. 
Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 81941 1942 1943 


Earned per share...... $3.71 $5.04 $4.89 wey $5.59 os. $4.28 $4.22 

Divicends paid ....... 5.00 5.00 5.00 5.00 4.50 3.25 3.25 
Price Range: 

104 99% 91% 89% 91% 74% 50% 65% 

88% 58% 58% 75% 68% 34% 43% 


*12 months ended June 30. 
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& Price’ Range (BU) 
Data revised to March 1, 1944 ‘160 


Incorporated: 1895, New York. 176 433 rach 
Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. ual 
meeting: First Thursday in Apr i Numb 
of stockholders (December 31, 1942): 6,929. 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $48,000,000 
Capital stock (mo par).......... 745, 


Business: Supplies manufactured gas under perpetual fran- 
chise to all but two wards in the Borough of Brooklyn (N. Y.), 
and to two of the five wards in the Borough of Queens. Also 
sells gas appliances. Territory is densely populated. 

' Management: Experienced. Koppers holds 23.87% interest. 

Financial Position: Adequate. Working capital, December 
31, 1942, $11.6 million; ratio: 4.3-to-1 cash, $3.7 million. Book 
value of common, $47.15 per share. 

Dividend Record: Payments made in varying amounts 1922- 
1940, and 1942 to date. 

Outlook: Despite the unfavorable position of manufactured 
gas companies in a war economy, earnings have been fairly 
well maintained. However, rising costs will tend to restrict 
profits, since possibilities for sales expansion or rate increases 
are limited. 

Comment: Stock is speculative although fair measure of 
earnings stability may be reattained under peacetime condi- 
tions. 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar. 81 June 30 Sent, | 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
es $0.46 $0.87 $0.86 $0.83 $3.02 $3.00 57 —44% 
| ares 0.64 9.60 0.29 1.04 2.57 2.30 52%—15% 
0.30 0.58 0.22 1.15 2.25 0.40 23%—10 
0.83 0.87 0.51 0.21 2.42 0.50 30%—13% 
ss 0.84 0.73 0.31 0.54 2.42 0.7 25%—12% 
| eee 0.86 0.58 0.12 0.52 2.08 None 14%— 7 

0.83 0.42 D0.01 51 1.75 0.50 10%— 7 

0.79 0.63 0.30 0.50 18%— 9% 

*Earnings exclude revenues held in suspense. 


Columbia Broadcasting System, Inc. 


Data revised to March 1, 1944 


Incorporated: 1927, New York. Office: 485 
Madison Avenue, New Yo rk, N. Y. Annual 
meeting: Third Wednesday in April. Num- 


ber of stockholders (Nov. 13, 1942): class 


A, 5,575; class B, 2,775. 
Capitalization: Funded debt.... $786,300 
*Capital Stock Class A 

POE) 957,353 shs 
*Capital Stock Class B 

_ (82. 758,924 shs 

~~ *Both classes of stock are identical except that Class A elects half the directors by 
cumulative voting and Class B the other half by majority of a quorum of Class B stock. 


Business: With a coast-to-coast network of 124 stations 
(including two each in eastern Canada and Hawaii), company 
operates the second largest U. S. radio broadcasting chain. 

Management: Experienced: headed by W. S. Paley. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital January 2, 
1943, $9.3 million; ratio, 3.0-to-1; cash and equivalent, $7.9 
million. Book value of A and B shares, $9.53. 

Dividend Record: Payments in varying amounts made on 
both classes of stock since 1931. 

Outlook: Time sales are expected to continue at high levels 
over the intermediate term at least. While heavier taxes and 
elimination of the “exclusive contract” arrangement with 
affiliated stations suggest narrower profit margins, overall re- 
sults should be well maintained. 

Comment: Chief attraction of the shares is for their semi- 
speculative income. 


& Price Range (CBS)B 


PRICE RANGE 


*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s Price Range 
Qu. ended Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Dividends Class B 8 
$1.22 $0.21 $0.83 $$2.20 $1.65 29%— 
$0.77 0.71 0.31 0.80 $2.52 1.95 314%—16% 
0.88 0.63 0.02 0.54 2.07 1.25 22%—13 
ees 0.68 0.95 0.42 0.88 2.93 1.50 25%—14 
0.75. 0.70 0.57 0.90 2.92 2.00 26%—16 
0.87 0.54 0.81 0.58 2.80 2.00 21%—11 
2948. .ccsies 0.58 0.59 0.52 0.71 2.40 1.50 16%— 8% 
0.60 0.68 0.61 1.80 26%4—15% 


“Adjusted to present capitalization. fNot a tSix months to June 27. 
$After surtax; quarterly earnings are without this 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 28) 
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EARNINGS REPORTS 


EARNED PER SHARE 1944 1943 
ON COMMON STOCK: 9 Months to January 31 
Rayonise, 
Thompson-Starrett 


6 Months to January 31 


Distillers-Seagrams ................ 3.33 4.38 
1942 
12 Months to December 31 
Allegheny-Ludlum Steel ............ 2.91 3.13 
Amer. Yarn & Processing.......... 0.78 sas 
Atlas Tack ..... 1.81 1.29 
Bayuk Cigars ...... 3.36 3.20 
Bellanca Aircraft .... 1.06 3.01 
Berghoff Brewing ... 1.29 0.77 
Blumenthal (Sidney) ............... 1.62 4.82 
Bryant Paper .......... 0.38 0.40 
Burlington Steel 0.88 1.14 
Caterpillar Tractor ... 4.41 3.76 
Chicago Mail Order ............... 1.74 1.74 
Commercial Solvents .............+. 1.10 1.27 
Compo Shoe Machinery.............. 1.27 1.30 
Crucible Steel .......... 7.48 7.26 
Davenport Hosiery Mills. . 3.83 2.23 
Dewey & Almy Chemical. 1.88 1.81 
Electric Controller & Mfg 4.86 5.17 
General Cigar ......... 2.00 2.36 
Globe-Warnicke ....... 0.65 0.88 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 8.94 5.46 
Interstate Hosiery Mills 3.59 1.73 
Kalamazoo Vegetable Parch........ +33 1.31 
Lehigh Portland Cement............ 1.98 2.36 
Lehigh Valley Coal 0.38 0.37 
Lukens Steel 4.02 3.58 
Missouri Portland Cement........... 0.76 1.89 
Molybdenum Co. of Amer........... 0.81 0.95 
North American Cement.... --. D36.37 D16.01 
North American Oil........ 0.97 0.51 
Oxford Paper ...........0+. 0.87 0.70 
Page-Hersey Tubes 5.14 5.41 
Pennsylvania Dixie Cement.......... D0.79 0.54 
Polaroid Corp. 0.95 0.45 
Richman Brothe 2.50 2.61 
Ricke Metal Products 1.51 1.54 
kw Co. 2.48 1.16 
Ruberoid 2.04 2.48 
Rustless Iron & Steel 2.32 2.76 
Safeway Stores 4.68 4.06 
Sisco Gol 0.04 0.07 
Standard Oil 5.68 4.60 
Superior Portland Cement 1.84 2.02 
TelAutograph Corp 0.76 0.64 
Thatcher Mfg. 0.86 D0.79 
Udylite Corp 0.54 0.49 
Underwood Elliott Fisher 3.38 3.04 
United Milk Product 4.88 5.50 
0.31 0.21 
20.32 11.64 
3.25 3.49 
“1,42 1.33 
1.64 3.12 
12 Months to December 25 
0.90 0.93 
12 Months to November 30 
1.32 1.79 
14.87 4.86 
3 Months to November 27 
Warner Bros. Pictures.............. 0.54 0.44 
12 Months to October 31 
Dayton Rubber Mfg................. 3.00 2.43 
Hall Corp. of America.............. 0.66 0.65 
b—class ‘B’ stock 


D—Deficit. . 


$0.30 $0.62 
D0.44 0.44. 


HOME INSURANCE 
ASSETS INCREASE 


N*“ premiums written by the 
Home Insurance Company for 
1943 were $61,567,060, compared 
with $61,749,316 in 1942. Marine 
premiums decreased $3,839,642 and 
automobile business declined $2,230,- 
868, but the loss was made up by in- 
creased writings in fire and allied 
lines. 


Admitted assets increased to $132,- 
106,901 from $116,983,481. 


MARCH 8, 1944 


FOR 13-room house, 5-car garage, in center 

of Kent Village; will sell cheap to settle estate. 
WM. TEMPLETON, 2d 

LANE STREET KENT, CONNECTICUT 


RIDGEFIELD—650 wooded acres with 55-acre 
mountain lake; attractive buy, price $125,000. 


ESTELLE BENJAMIN 
OLMSTEAD LANE RIDGEFIELD, CONN. 


MASSACHUSETTS 


BERKSHIRE HILLS. On Housatonic River, 8- 
room newly remodeled dwelling, hot air heat, elec- 
tricity, town water, l-car garage. 2 acres, 
$5,500. Pictures. 


WHEELER & TAYLOR 
GREAT BARRINGTON MASSACHUSETTS 


REVENUE PRODUCING 
DAIRY AND FRUIT 


A business man desiring an immediate income 
and security, this stocked, fully equipped, fertile 
Dutchess County farm offers a safe profitable 
investment, 250 acres. The crop lands producing 
bumper crops tractor worked, 80 acres grazing 
land with abundance of water and well fenced. 10 
acres in woods, 25 acres are set to healthy bear- 
ing apple trees of popular varieties. Complete 

oup of excellent barns. Modern dairy for 22 
1ead. Three cottages with improvements for helps’ 
living quarters. Brick residence of impressive ap- 
oat mong has 9 spacious rooms, hot water, oil- 
urning system, bath, extra lavatory, wood- 
burning fireplace, hardwood floors. Equal to a city 
home in the country, but retaining all its orig- 
inal charm. Including, 17 milk cows, 7 heifers, 2 
tractors, complete inventory modern machinery, 
page crops, on macadam road, 2 miles to 
village. The heirs have peed a price of $50,000 
for immediate disposal. For complete details and 


inventory PHONE WA 3-0355 OR WRITE 
E. I. HATFIELD 
46 CANNON ST. POUGHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 


BEAUTIFUL, fertile, level farm, 170 acres; un- 

excelled Berkshire view; house modern through- 

out; $12,500, half cash; poultry or dairy. 
SWEET & MOFFATT 

GREAT BARRINGTON MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR SALE 


200-acre farm in city limits. High elevation, 
beautiful scenery. Price $16,000. 


GEORGE BROOKMAN 


385 acre country property, on N. Y. State High- 
way #23 between Morris and S. New Berlin, 
in Morris Otsego County,-N. Y. 30 
acre private lake—Main house 20 rooms, 2 en- 
closed and one open porch. Main barn 30x125 
has 40 cow stalls, 3 cow pens, 1 calve pen a: 

1 bull pen. Mili house: 13x22, two stories 
several other buildings on property. Owner used 
farm for pure bred stock breeding and grade A 
milk production. The ay nip is in the hills and 
could be turned into an Inn or Summer resort. 


OWNER: L. C. FISCHESSER 


PITTSFIELD MASSACHUSETTS | MELBOURNE FLORIDA 
PICTURESQUE 17 ACRE ESTATE 
PENNSYLVANIA Charming 12-room residence, that stands high on 


SHEEP RANCH 
Fifteen miles N. W. of Allentown, Pa., on black 
top road between two State highways. 347 acres 
of which 23 acres woodland, balance under culti- 
vation and pasture, Soil deep and fertile. Abund- 
ant water. 3 barns, 3 homes, tile silo. Sheep shed 
57x118, Suitable for sheep, beef cattle feeding or 
eral farming. $50 acre, financed, Very complete 
etails on request. 
Cc. T. SHIMER 


820 WALNUT ST. ALLENTOWN, PA. 


PHILADELPHIA — Modern Apartment, 
$535,000. Income $125,009. Nets 25%. Other 


offerings. 
MAX N. CAROL 
1524 CHESTNUT ST. PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


NEW Spring Catalog of Chester County Farms 
and Country Estates is Ready. 


EVERETT J. HOOPES 
DOWNINGTOWN PENNSYLVANIA 


a wooded hillside, with complete privacy and 
splendid. views over a beautiful Harbor. Servants’ 
quarters, and outbuildings. Asking extremely low 
price of $25,000, to settle Estate. Your offer con- 
sidered. 

MARY ANN ROBERTS, Broker 
EAST MAIN ST. & FORT HILL ROAD 
HUNTINGTON NEW YORK 
PHONE: HUNTINGTON 1119 


DAIRY farms, 50 to 500 acres, some fully 
uipped, located in the rich alfalfa belt, central 
ew York, near the Finger Lakes; food markets, 

churches, schools and colleges. 


EVAN B. EVANS 


Dealer in Farms 
ONONDAGA NEW YORK 
PHONE: Syracuse 5-6231 


150-ACRE alfalfa farm; good 9-room house, well 
shaded lawns, large basement barn; located in 
high school village; all city privileges. Owner’s 
illness necessitates selling at sacrifice. 

W. E. MILLARD 


MANNSVILLE NEW YORK 


REAL ESTATE SERVICE 


AGRICULTURAL COUNSEL, Protect your 
capital, fortify your judgments in contemplated 
purchases agricultural property. Counsel of 
raduate Agronomist, twelve years, United States 
Beakctasent of Agriculture available. Objective 
conservation, management plans. Scores of my 
outstanding practicable plans operating. 
CHARLES B. SULLIVAN 
ASSONET MASSACHUSETTS 


CAPITAL WANTED 


$200,000 required for the organization of 
a syndicate to purchase an attractive tract 
of land in Florida that affords interesting 
profit possibilities. Write for complete 
details. References exchanged. Address: 
P. O. Box 1365, West Palm Beach, Florida. 


f = 
CONNECTICUT NEW YORK 
: 
27 


Duke Power Company 


Kalamazoo Stove & Furnace Company 


Data revised to March 1, 1944 Earnings & Price Range (DUK) 


100 
Incorporated: 1917, New Jersey, as Wateree | | 80 
Electric Company; present title adopted in 60 PRICE RANGE 
1924. Office: Charlotte, North Carolina. 40 
Annual meeting: First Wednesday in March. 20 
Capitalization: Funded debt..... $28,000,000 0 EARNED FER SHARE $6 
7% cum, 34 
Common ($100 par).:.... 1,010,049 shs 
*Non-callable. 1936 "37 '38 "39 "40 ‘41 “42 1943 


Data revised to March 1, 1944 = 
_Incorporated: 1901, Michigan, as Kalamazoo 30 
Stove Company; present name adopted 1937. 20 


Business: Furnishes electric, gas and transportation service 
to portions of North and South Carolina. Electric service is 
supplied at retail in 228 communities and at wholesale to 75 
municipalities or distributing companies for resale. Gas is sup- 
plied in 10 cities and transportation service in 8 cities. Operates 
31 hydro plants and 6 steam plants with a total installed 
capacity of 1,311,546 horsepower. 

Management: Controlled by J. B. Duke (tobacco) interests. 

Financial Position: Good. Working capital December 31, 
1942, $4.9 million; ratio, 1.3-to-1; cash, $3.7 million. Book 
value of common $90.69 per share. 

Dividend Record: Regular preferred payments since 1928. 
Varying common payments since 1926; no stated rate. 

Outlook: Company’s purchase of Durham Public Service, a 
former subsidiary of Cities Service Power & Light, adds a 
property which showed 1942 net profits of over $200,000. In- 
creasing industrialization of the South, and the general upward 
secular revenue trend of the utility industry, point to main- 
tenance of the very satisfactory earnings record despite the 
effects of increased taxes. 


Comment: Shares rank among the conservative utility issues. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Earned per share..... $1.79 34:30 $5.92 $5. $5. 4 

a. *5.08 3.00 4.00 4.00 4.00 3.7 00 
ce Range 

Migh ....- 79 67% 79 79% 76% 70 77 

52 54 61% 64 72 61 66 


*Including special dividend. 


Eastern Air Lines, Inc. 


1943, $5.2 million; ratio, 6.7-to-1; 


Earnings & Price Range (EAL) 
Data revised to March 1, 1944 4 


incorporated: March, 1938, Delaware, and 30) 
acquired by contract the Eastern Air Lines 20 o 
Division of North American Aviation. Office: 
Eastern Air Lines Building, 10 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York, N. Y. Annual meeting: 
Fourth Tuesday in som. Number of stock- 
holders (March 5, 1943): 2,839. 


Capitalization: Funded debt........... 


1936 ‘37 38 39 "40 “41 1943 


Earnings & Price Range (KAL) 


Office: 500 Rochester Avenue, Kalamazoo, 

Mich. Annual mee : Third Wednesday 
in March. Number stockholders (Janu- 
ary 20, 1941): 1,348. 


Capitalization: Funded debt one 
Capital stock ($10 par).......... 300,000 shs 


1936 °37 "38 39 “40 “41 "42 1943 


Business: Manufactures and sells direct to consumers a com- 
plete line of coal, wood, electric and gas stoves, ranges, 
furnaces and heating equipment through retail stores and by 
mail order. On conversion to war production, sales outlets were 
reduced from 287 to 45. 

Management: Long identified with company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital September 30, 
cash, $1.4 million. Book 
value of capital stock, $21.19 a share. 

Dividend Record: Irregular: payments 1906-21; unbroken since 
then except in 1932. No stated rate. 

Outlook: With reconversion in progress regular products 
should increase in importance, but profit expansion is likely 


_ to wait on reestablishment of sales outlets, further contraction 


in war production and complete freeing of products and styling 
from wartime restrictions. Postwar prospects are favorable. 
Comment: The capital stock is a typical business cycle issue. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE aABes OF CAPITAL STOCK: 
ea: 


8 
> ended: Mar. 31 June 30 ¥ Dec. 31 Total Price 
avbbobes 0.29 $0.50 $1. $1.87 $$3.59 50%—30 
1987 5355 65s 0.16 0.68 138 1.18 3.05 2.00 46 —15% 
See D0.27 D0.11 0.33 0.89 0.84 0.62% 24%—12% 
Sper D0.41 D0.02 0.36 0.23 0.16 0.50 19%—13 
D0.36 0.58 0.99 0.75 1. 1. 16 —9 
D0.10 0.24 0.72 0.75 1.61 0.75 125%— 
Se 0.21 0.05 0.86 0.39 sons 0.60 13%— 
0.59 0.23 0.29 0.80 194 —13% 


*Not stock dividend June 238, 1936. §After surtax; quarterly earn- 
ings are before th 


Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass Company 


Non 
Capital stock ($1 par).......... 586,951 on 


Business: Operates one of the four major domestic airline 
systems. Has no transcontinental service, but routes are stra- 
tegic, connecting many eastern and mid-western centers with 
points in the South. Some of the important routes are: (1) New 
York-Miami, via Washington, Richmond, and Savannah; (2) 
New York- Brownsville, via Atlanta, New Orleans and Houston; 
(3) Chicago-Miami, via Indianapolis, Louisville, Nashville, and 
(4) Atlanta and St. Louis-Washington, via Frankfort, Lexing- 
ton and Charleston, W. Va. 

Management: Headed by E. V. Rickenbacker. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1942, $9.2 million; ratio, 2.5-to-1; cash, and equivalent $11 
million. Book value of stock, $21.83 per share. 

Dividend Record: No payments by present company. 

Outlook: Wartime traffic is holding operations at high levels. 
Over the long term, favorable industry growth trends, access 
to vacation centers and growing industrial development of the 
South will be favorable factors. 

Comment: Although their position is improving, the shares 
remain essentially speculative. 

EARNINGS RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: 31 Dec. 31 Year’s Total Price Range 
*$0.24 “$0.12 *D$0.02 $0.50 0.84 17%—13% 
Te 0.56 0.31 0.22 0.97 2.06 31%—12% 
1.17 0.20 0.10 1.83 2.80 
0.85 0.49 0.20 1.27 2.81 34 —24 

+ 1.08 1.34 1.15 3.28 34 —16% 
1.32 1.44 0.94 445%—31% 


*Earnings of Eastern Air Lines division of North American Aviation. +Not listed. 


Earnings & Price Range (LY) 


Data revised to March 1, 1944 1 


4 PRICE RANGE 
Incorporated: 1916. Ohio. Office: 1201 
Nicholas Bldg., Toledo. Ohio. _ 20 
0 


stockholders (December 31, 1943) : 


Funded debt.......... 
Capital stock (no par)........ oho 


"38 "39 "42 1943 


Business: The largest U. S. producer of safety and window 
glass, and the second largest factor in the plate glass field. 
Output includes a wide range of structural and specialty 
glasses. With Owens-Illinois, holds joint ownership of a 
natural gas diyision. Controls Plaskon Company (a plastics 
leader) and recently acquired Paramet Chemical Corpora- 
tion (alkyl and phenolic resins and ester gums). 

Management: Capable and aggressive. 

Financial Position: Very strong. Working capital Decem- 
ber 31, 1942, $14.8 million; ratio, 9.6-to-1; cash and U. S. 
ron. $5.7 million. Book value of capital stock, $17.58 per 
share. 

Dividend Record: Varying payments 1922-30, 1933 to date. 

Outlook: Since 60% of sales are normally to the automo- 
tive industry, company has been a war casualty and should 
prove a major peace beneficiary. Considering cyclical sensi- 
tivity, peacetime earnings are relatively stable. 

Comment: Under normal conditions, stock represents one 
of the more strongly situated units in the cyclical group. 
EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE oF CAPITAL STOCK: 


ended: June 30 Sept.30 Dec. 31 Total Div Price Range 
$1.24 $0.91 $1.34 *$4.15 $3.5 80%—47% 
0.81 1.44 1.28 0.72 *4.19 79 —28% 
D0.15 D0.02 0.34 1.40 1.57 1.25 58%—23% 
ss 0.69 0.37 0.50 1.65 3.21 2.75 56%—36% 
1.15 0.91 0.85 1.06 3.97 3.50 t53%—30 
a eee 1.35 0.79 0.64 0.74 $3.52 3.50 45%—19% 
_ 0.21 0.09 0.13 mes +0.74 1.00 %—20% 
+74 0.14 0.41 0.55 1.50 43%—31 


“After surtax; quarterly earnings are before. +No EPT, hence no postwar credit. 


(For additional Factographs please turn to page 30) 
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Standard Oil Company, Inc. (Kentucky) 


Data revised to March 1, 1944 Earnings & Price Range (SKY) ) 
incorporated: 1886, Kentucky, as part of the 


Standard Oil of New Jersey group. Office: 50 st — 
426 West Bloom Avenue, Louisville, Ky. 15 
Annual meeting: Third Thursday in March. 10 


Number of stockholders (December 31, 1943) : 5 
17.114. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt 
Capital stock ($10 par)........ 2,604,792 hs 


~ *Serial bank loans payable $227,500 semi- 
inn” to Oct. 29, 1946; interest rate, 


1943 


1936 "37 "38 '39 ‘40 


Business: The leading petroleum marketer in the Southeast; 
territory includes Kentucky, Alabama, Georgia, Mississippi and 
Florida. Also sells tires, tubes, batteries and accessories. System 
comprises more than 1,300 service stations, and 600 bulk sta- 
tions. Oil supplies are purchased largely from Standard Oil 
(N. J.) and Standard Oil of Louisiana. 

Management: Capable; long associated with company. 

Financial Position: Strong. Working capital December 31, 
1943, $13.1 million; ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $4.2 million; market- 
able securities (cost), $4.3 million. Book value of capital stock, 
$14.38 per share. 

Dividend Record: Unbroken record of payments since 1913. 
Present annual rate, $1. 

Outlook: As a marketing organization, major earnings factor 
is normally the spread between wholesale and retail prices. 
Rationing will continue to limit sales volume for the duration; 
company is in the “peace beneficiary” class. 

Comment: Principal appeal of capital stock is for income. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Years ended Dec. 31: 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1943 

Earned per 46 $1.61 $1.45 $1.53 $1.47 $1.41 $1.03 $1.17 

Dividends paid ...... .35 1.50 1.25 1.30 1.30 1.25 1.00 1. 
Price Range tw: _ A 

” are 23% 21% 18% 20% 20% 20% 14% 18% 

es 17% 14% 15 17% 16% 12% 10 12% 


Symington-Gould Corporation 


Data revised to March 1, 


Earnings & Price Range (SZ) 
1944 2 
incorporated: 1936 


: . New York, as a merger 15 bE 
of Symington Corporation (organized 1903) 10 ——— 
and Gould Coupler Corporation (organized 5 


1890). Office: Baltimore Trust Building, 0 
Baltimore, Maryland. Annual meeting: First $3 
Tuesday in April. | 
1936 37 "3940 "41 42 1903 
Business: Manufactures journal boxes, draft-gear attach- 


ments, couplers, center bearings and miscellaneous devices for 
railway cars and locomotives. Also makes malleable iron cast- 
ings and steel castings for railroad and military equipment; 
ordnance work important since 1942. Symington journal box 
is one of best known products. 

Management: Experienced. 

Financial Position: Satisfactory. Working capital December 
31, 1942, $2.8 million; ratio, 1.6-to-1; cash, $1.2 million. Book 
value of common stock, $7.40 per share. 

Dividend Record: Initial dividend on present stock 1937. 
Subsequent payments made 1938, and 1940 to date. 

Outlook: Decreasing emphasis upon ordnance manufacture 
will be offset by expanding railway equipment orders, but 
reconversion expense may limit profits for a time. Continuance 
of characteristically erratic record is probable. 

Comment: Shares rank among the more speculative in a 
highly cyclical industry. 


“*EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF COMMON: 
Year’s ———Calendar Year’s—— 


Qu. ended: Apr. 30 July 31 Oct. Jan. 31 1 Dividends Price Range 
1987.. $0.62 $0.49 $0. 8 1938..D$0.10 $1.29 1937.. $0.60 17%— 4% 

1938.... D0.31 D0.22 D0.14 1939.. D0.04 ~ - 0.25 3% 
TQu. ended: Mar. 31 June 30 Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total. Dividends Price Range 
EO $0.02 $0.005 D$0.01 $0.59 $0.61 None 9%— 3% 
0.62 0.13 0.06 1.17 1.17 $0.25 %— 3% 
0.24 0.35 0.25 D0.01 0.83 1.00 3% 
0.22 0.10 0.41 D0.13 0.60 0.60 5%— 3% 
0.27 0.21 0.04 0.50 8%— 4% 


*Based on number of shares outstanding at end of each period. tChange from fiscal 
year to calendar year. 
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Underwood Elliott Fisher Company 


Earnings & Price Range (UNX) 
Data revised to March 1, 1944 1001} 


Incorporated: 1910, Del. succeeding a N. J. [5 
1903 eonsolidation. Office: Park 25 
New York, N. Y. Annual meeting: Fourth 0 
Thursday in March. N of stock- 
holders es age 29, 1943): 5,986. 

Capitalizat' Funded debt.......... None 
Capital ~~ 734.300 shs 


“42 1943 


Business: One of the world’s largest manufacturers of type- 
writers and supplies; also an important factor in bookkeep- 
ing, accounting and adding machines and cash registers. Oper- 
ates 200 branch offices and 75 foreign agencies. Export busi- 
ness normally accounts for about one-third of total volume. 

Management: Alert and experienced. 

Financial Position: Excellent. Working capital December 
31, 1943, $21.9 million; ratio, 4.2-to-1; cash and equivalent, 
$10 million. Book value of common, $37.67 per share. 

Dividend Record: Good. Unbroken record since organiza- 
tion, in 1911. No fixed rate at present. 

Outlook: Bans against typewriter production for civilians 
have been largely offset by Government requirements, un- 
restricted accounting machine output and special war pro- 
duction; barring government “dumping” of surplus stocks, 
pent-up civilian demand indicates good postwar business. 

Comment: Shares rank among the most strongly situated 
equities in the office equipment group. 

EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Qu. ended: Mar. June Sept. 30 Dec. 31 Total Dividends Price Range 
$ $091. $0.85 $2.31 *$5.06 $2.87% 
.92 1.59 1.11 2.08 6.70 .50 100%—46% 
Ps 0.76 0.50 0.37 0.78 2.41 2.50 %—41 
|. SPAY 0.76 0.41 0.41 0.95 2.58 2.00 66 —34 
0.80 0.66 0.41 1.16 3.03 2.25 —21 
|| 0.86 1.35 1,27 1.61 5.09 3.50 37%—27% 
. =a 0.54 0.33 0.68 1.49 3.04 2.50 46 —28% 
0.61 0.57 0.71 1.49 3.38 2.50 59 —42 


“After surtax: quarterly earnings are before this tax. fIncludes 38 cents postwar 
cre’ 


West Virginia Coal & Coke Corporation 


Earnings & Price Range (WVC) 
Data revised to March 1, 1944 os 

Incorporated: 1929, West Virginia, succeed- 6 espace 
ing company of similar name formed in 4 ia ‘ | +o 
1917. Office: Cincinnati, Ohio. Annual 2 mH + 
meeting: Third Wednesday in April. Num- 0 —| $2 
stockholders (November 30, 1943): $1 
. 0 
Capitalization: Funded debt........... Non DEFICIT PER SHARE $1 
Capital stock ($5 par).......... 400/660 shs 196 37) 


Business: Mines and markets bituminous coal. Has about 
30,000 acres of coal lands under lease in Logan County, West 
Virginia, and owns 12,000 acres in Randolph, Barbour and 
Braxton Counties of the same state. Annual productive capacity 
is about 3.5 million tons. Owns a coal barge line operating on 
Ohio and Illinois Rivers. Steel industry is a large customer 
due to adaptability of company’s output for coking. 

Management: Satisfactory. 

_ Financial Position: Fair. Working capital December 31, 1943, 
$1.3 million: ratio, 2.0-to-1; cash, $813,669. Book value of 
common, $17.19 a share. 

Dividend Record: Initial payment made in 1941. 

Outlook: High wartime demand should maintain earnings 
at good levels despite increased operating expenses, but ad- 
vanced wage scales may add to problems of readjusting to a 
satisfactory peacetime basis. 

Comment: Elimination of funded debt and wartime earnings 
have improved the position of the shares which, however, re- 
main essentially speculative. 


EARNINGS, DIVIDEND RECORD AND PRICE RANGE OF CAPITAL STOCK: 


Year’s . ce ge 
Qu. ended Mar. 81 June 30 gt - Dee. 31 Total Div. (N. Y. Curb) 
D$0 06 D$0.11 D$0. 2 $0.20 D60.20 None 5%— 2% 
D0.14 D0.48 D0.86 None 5%— 1% 
DO.40 DO. 28 D0.38 D0.26 D1.32 None % 
1939....... D0.17 D0.40 D0.05 0.22 D0. None 3%— % 
D0.20 D0.01 0.001 0.45 0.24 8%— 
0 29 0.16 0.44 0.33 1.22 $0.20 5 —2 
Sees 0.20 0.40 0.23 0.24 1.26 0.50 4%— 2% 
0.32 0.32 0.63 0.44 71.72 0.50 6%— 4 


+Preliminary. 
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DOLLAR 


PLE from page 14 


Austria and its political subdivisions 
have issued about $31.2 million 
bonds, apart from a still greater 
amount of Sterling bonds. 

A 100 per cent payment seems out 
of the question, but the new Austria 
will, by making some kind of ar- 
rangement with her creditors, have 
to give proof of goodwill and peace- 
ful intentions. 

Trading in Austrian bonds in 
America is forbidden at present and 
they have been written off as a total 
tax loss, but there remains some hope 
for the American bondholders. 

In London, where they still can be 
traded, the price for Austrian 414s 
is around 60, but this is misleading 
because of a limited liability of the 
British government for these bonds. 
They seem, however, entitled to a 
better rating than German bonds 
even without that guarantee. The 
City of Vienna, for instance, where 
the municipality owns about 25 per 
cent of all residential buildings, 
should be able to pay something. 

It should not prove too difficult for 
the Italian cities of Rome and Milan 
to come to an arrangement on their 
dollar obligations satisfactory to both 
themselves and their creditors. These 


cities defaulted only after Italy had 
entered the war. Their outstanding 
dollar debt of about $32.2 million 
should not prove too burdensome for 
a great country like Italy, which, 


cleansed from Fascism, might present 


the Allies with less trouble than 
many another country. 

Compared with the costs of this 
war—which already amount to hun- 
dreds of billions to the United States 
alone—the total sum of these foreign 
bonds issued in the American mar- 
ket is insignificant. But the moral 
importance of making a satisfactory 
settlement on these claims must not 
be underestimated. 

If a country decides to throw in 
its lot with the socialistic system of 
Russia, dealing with the capitalistic 
world on a c.o.d. basis, repudiation 
of its obligations to foreign creditors 
might be unimportant. But if a coun- 
try wants to continue with the sys- 
tem of private enterprise—even if 
on a limited scale—and of private 
trading with foreign countries, it has 
to do what every businessman must 
do: Retain such a credit rating that 
investors will consider that country 
a fair risk in future. 


x* 


Note: This is the conclusion of a two- 
part discussion. Although the views here 
outlined may not in every instance coincide 
with those held by the FrInanctaL Wor tp, 
they reflect the mature judgment of the 
author, a student of the European bond field 
who is associated with a prominent invest- 
ment banking firm. 


Renew 104 Year Old State Contract 


New York State Comptroller, Frank C. Moore, and F. Abbott Goodhue 
(right), president of the Bank of The Manhattan Company, renew 104 year old 
contract under which the bank continues as Transfer Agent for the State. 


MARCH 8, 1944 


INTERESTING 


FREE 


BOOKLETS 


YOURS FOR THE 


Upon request, and without-obligation, any of 
the booklets listed below will be sent free 
direct from the firm by whom issued. To 
expedite handling, each letter should be con- 
fined to a request for a single item. Print 
plainly and give both name and address. 


FREE Booklets Department 
FINANCIAL WORLD aes 
86 Trinity Place, New York 6, N. Y. 


REORGANIZATION RAIL SECURITIES 


Comparison of aggregate market values of rail- 
roads with their earnings shows that securities of 
reorganization roads are relatively underpriced. 
Prepared by N.Y.S.E. firm. 


SECURITY & INDUSTRY ‘SURVEY 


An analytical guide for investors with a summary 
of the status of over thirty industries with bond, 
preferred and common stock selections—56 pages 
of vital information. Offered by leading N.Y.S.E. 
member firm. 


STOCK MARKET OPPORTUNITIES—1944 
Vital information on active common stocks, 
classified as to: (1) stability of earnings and 
dividends, (2) income and moderate appreciation 
possibilities, and (3) primarily for capital gain. 
> unique investor’s aid developed by a N.Y.S.E. 
rm. 


KNOW-AS-YOU-GO BASIS 


Descriptive leaflet of a new Handy Record Book 
for investors—simplified recording of capital gains 
and losses—12 important features outlined that 
wor keep your investment records in ‘‘automatic”’ 
order, 


UNIQUE INFLATION HEDGES 


An informative study of forty leading investment 
companies with a discussion of the opportunity 
afforded by this type of security in providing a 
hedge in an inflationary market. Prepared by a 
New York Stock Exchange Member firm. 


OPENING AN ACCOUNT 


Helpful hints on trade procedure and practice in 
“Rage booklet, offered by a member firm 


A BOND INVESTMENT—PLUS 


Description of an unusual fund, holding a managed 
portfolio of selected medium and lower-grade 
bonds, which provides an opportunity for profit 
as well as stable income. Offered by a leading 
underwriter of registered open end investment 
company securities. 


WHAT INSURED SAFETY MEANS 


Folder describing full paid investment certificates. 
Published by the largest federally insured savings 
and loan association serving the Southwest whose 
current dividend is 3%. 


ISLAND" REORGANIZATION 


A study of the status of the various bond issues 
of the Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific based on the 
possibility of an early consummation of the reor- 
ganization of this important carrier. Prepared by 
a N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


ODD LOT TRADING 


An interesting booklet (just completely revised 
and brought up-to-date) which explains the ad- 
vantages of odd lot trading for both large and 
small investor. Offered by N.Y.S.E. member firm. 


ACCURATE TOUCH TYPEWRITING 


18-page booklet for any one who wishes to learn 
to write by touch. Also for secretaries who wish 
to increase their speed and accuracy. Please write 
on business letterhead. 


FREE AIDS FOR TYPISTS 


A new erasure shield styled to ‘“‘catch its own 
dust,” also a backing sheet to protect typewriter 
cylinders and give clearer carbon copies. Please 
write on business letterhead. 
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Federal Reserve Reports 
Member Banks, 101 Cities 


Total Commercial Loans ...... 
Total Brokers’ Loans ......... 
Other Loans for Securities .. 
U. S. Govt. Securities Held...... 
Investments, Except Govt. Bonds. . 
Total Net Demand Deposits...... 
Total Time Deposits ............ 


Monetary Factors 


Total Reserves (F. R. System)... 
Ratio to Notes and Deposits...... 
Federal Reserve Note Circulation 
Reserve Credit Outstanding...... 
Total Money in Circulation...... 
Brokers’ Loans (N. Y. C.)....... 
New Financing (domestic bonds). 


Trade Indicators 


Electrical Output (K.W.H.)..... 
§Steel Operation (% of Cap.)... 
Total Car Loadings (Cars)..... 
*+Crude Oil Output (bbls.)....... 
tMotor Fuel Stocks (bbls.)...... 
+Gas & Fuel Oil Stocks (bbls.)... 


{Bank Clearings, New York City 
{Bank Clearings, Outside N.Y.C.. 
+*Bitim. Coal Output (tons).... 
#Department Store Sales....... 
Engineering Construction Awards 
Business Failures ............:. 
Building Permits ............... 


*Daily average. 000 omitted. §As of beginning of the 
following week. 000,000 omitted. 
week. #1935-39 average equals 100. 


zJan. 1943. 


Index Figures 


F. W. Index of Ind’l Production. . 
Fisher’s Wholesale Price Index 


131 commodities, (1926 = 100).. 


Moody’s Spot Price Index........ 
U. S. Bureau of Labor: 

Domestic Farm Products Index... 
Industrial Raw Materials Index... 


$11,872 


%Change from preceding 
xJan. 1944. yDec. 1943. 


1944—__— 
Feb. 26 Feb. 19 


206.8 


112.79 


248.3 


122.8 
113.0 


INDEX OF INDUSTRIAL PRODUCTION 


Adjusted for Seasonal Variation 1935-39 = 100 


280 


260 
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80 
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1935 1936 1937 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 ne Jan. Feb. ”, Me May Jun. Jul, 


Price Indicators 


(At New York unless indicated 
otherwise) 

Cotton, middling, per Ib........... $0.2140 

Oats, No. 2, white, per bushel.... 1.01% 

Rye, No. 2, white, per bushel.... 1.43% 

Steel billets, Pittsburgh, per ton.. 34.00 

Wheat, No. 2, red, per bushel.... 1.8634 


1 
Feb. 28 


Distribution of Freight Car Loadings (Cars): 


Feb. 19 

Grains & Grain Products........ 50,743 
Merchandise and L.C.L........... 100,635 
360,424 


Daily Dow-Jones Averages for Stocks and Bonds—Closing Prices 


—CLOSING STOCK AVERAGES— 
30 20 15 & 


TER OF TRADING—————_- Average Value : 
No.of No.of No.Un- New New 40 Bond Sales 


1944 Industrials R.R.s_ Utilities Advanc’s Decl. ch’ng’d Highs Lows Bonds N.Y.S.E. 
Feb. 24... 136.58 38.74 23.39 1,162,110 241 221 34 2 99.97 $14, 
25... 1386.56 38.64 23.52 900,186 301 253 28 2 99.95 11,133,600 
26... 136.58 38.83 23.46 372,710 218 198 24 3 99.92 5,614,700 
28... 136.79 38.88 23.40 753,870 245 252 94 13 99.88 11,214,700 
29... 136.30 38.23 23.34 865,590 541 183 50 29 99.81 12,938,700 
Mar. 1... 136.44 38.47 23.42 632,590 220 225 51 20 99.77 11,043,500 
The Most Active Stocks—Week Ended February 29, 1944 
Shares Closing — Shares Closing 
Stock: Traded Feb. 29 ~ Stock: Traded Feb. 21 
Columbia Gas & Electric.. 149,400 4% American Water Works.. 40,200 7% 
Commonwealth & Southern 93,700 % North American Co...... 39,500 17% 
N. Y. Central Railroad.. 87,900 17% Northern Pacific ........ 37,600 165% 
United Corporation ...... 84,200 1% Illinois Central Railroad.. 37,200 153% 
Engineers Public Service 77,400 13% National Can .......... 36,700 93% 
Aviation Corporation .... 66,500 4% Erie Railroad ctf........ 36,400 11% 
Southern Railway ....... 64,900 26% Atlantic Coast Line R.R. 35,800 35 
Southern Pacific ........ 59,100 28% Rustless Iron & Steel..... 32,500 22% 
Delaware & Hudson R.R. 54,300 25 Del., Lack. & West. R.R.. 30,000 8% 
West Indies Sugar....... 42,800 21% Consolidated Vultee .... 29,700 13% 
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BUSINESS AND FINANCIAL SUMMARY 
Ses, 6,412 6,446 6,042 0 
19,911 19,986 20,859 
62.5% 621% 77.7% 
wie ws | | | | | | 
12,240 11,961 6,223 
1,319 1,346 484 
1943 
Feb. 26  Feb.19 Feb. 27 
97.5 97.7 98.2 
4423 4384 3,873 
85,248 83,931 92,772 d 
85,153 85,757 106,207 
8 3,822 4,259 
133 132 146 
$0.2115  $0.2194 
4 y42.4 [28.8 0.81 0.73% 
1.19% 1.05% 
34.00 3400 tt 
| 185% 1.77% 
—1944—_—_—_ 1943 tr 
Feb. 27 187,352 173,452 
44,600 41,139 Ha 
249.1 247.6 14814 13,179 BY 
99,385 90,29 Mir 
1242 121.2 13,964 11,079 
113.7 100.6 365,745 363,890 
r 
Vol. of Sales 
N.Y.S.E. Issues 
14 
.. Feb.24 
oe 26 
28 
29 
..-Mar. 1 
Net 
Change 
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THE MOST SHORTSIGHTED INVESTOR 


IN THE 


is the one who makes costly but needless investment 


mistakes simply because he thinks he cannot afford 


to subscribe for a dependable investment publication 
or service. Thousands of investment tragedies occur 
ev ry year because investors hesitate to spend a few 
do lars for essential information and guidance. 


The average investor has so much at stake, in terms 
of his life savings, that he should insist upon apply- 
ing every safeguard to insure having his surplus 


WORLD 


funds in the securities most suitable for his income 
and protection. Constant alertness is essential. 


Even though you had to pay a price much higher 
than charged by FINANCIAL WORLD to keep 
well informed about investment values, it would be 
money well spent because through us you would be 
getting unbiased and carefully assembled investment 
data such as every investor needs under today’s con- 
ditions. 


DON’T BE A “PENNY WISE-POUND FOOLISH” INVESTOR 


E cannot emphasize too strongly that the com- 

mon custom of practising economy in the mat- 
ter of investment publications is just about the most 
short-sighted course that any investor can follow. 


The best way to illustrate the folly of such a course 
is to apply the same principle of economizing by 
dispensing with fire insurance policies or medical 
service because you begrudge the money required 


for these modern essentials to individual welfare and 
protection. 


We have seen many of the cases where investors 
have, through sheer ignorance, violated every prin- 
ciple of sound investing. Of course, even with the 
best of guidance you cannot hope for perfection in 
your investments, but experience shows that by 
applying important essential knowledge to your 
problems you can greatly lessen your errors. 


A GREAT TIME AND MONEY SAVER 


INANCIAL WORLD has demonstrated in the 

past 41 years that its well trained organization 
is in a position to do much for the average investor 
that he lacks the time to do himself. Furthermore, 
the cost of a subscription is infinitesimal compared 
with what the investor would have to spend if he 
tried to keep equally well informed through per- 


passes it—at even $50 or $100 yearly—for safeguard- 
ing investment portfolios. Since 1902 FINANCIAL 
WORLD has been the investor’s unbiased counsellor. 


One reason FINANCIAL WORLD is particularly 


necessary today is that some of the major invest- 


ment factors, such as taxes, earnings, dividends, 


sonal etc., are shifting far more rapidly than in normal 
6 : times. With so much to gain by subscribing, and so 
A FINANCIAL WORLD subscription, at $15 a much to lose by failure to do so, you certainly have 
year, is remarkable value for small as well as large an easy decision to make—one that should require 
investors because there is nothing else that sur- no hesitation. 
r~---—=DON'T FAIL TO MAIL COUPON BEFORE APRIL ISth---~-- 
| FINANCIAL WORLD M-8 | 
| 86 Trinity Place, New York (6), N. Y. 1 
For enclosed $15, please enter my subscription for FINANCIAL WORLD for one year, including “INDEPEND- 1 
, ENT APPRAISALS OF LISTED STOCKS,” your Securities Advice Privilege as per rules and an immediate . 
, survey of my 20 securities. (Limited to New York Stock Exchange and New York Curb Exchange issues.) : 
| Add 25 cents for “Factographs of 100 Premier Peace Stocks” or remit $1 for this Junior Factograph Manual | 
' alone, Add $2.95 extra for large book of “Factographs.” Price alone, $3.85. Add 50 cents for “11-Year Record of | 
| —N. ¥. Stock Exchange Common Stocks.” Price alone, $1. Add 25 cents for “10-Year N. Y. Curb Exchange | 
Tabulation.” 
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>. J. O'BRIEN, INC. 
NEW YORK, WN. Y. 


ATER-MIXED PAINTS were popular even 2000 years ago. Ancient 
decorations and murals painted with these pigments still are in good 
condition—visible evidence of their durability. ; 


For years, Glidden paint experts studied the art of “homogenizing” pigments. 
oils and resins with water. The result was the first successful water-mixed 
“paint over wallpaper.” Today, this perfected water-mixed interior paint is 
known as Glidden SPRED. 


SPRED is the only water-mixed paint that uses Alpha Protein*— a soy bean 

derivative obtained by a patented Glidden process. Because it is both economical 

and easy to use, SPRED is revolutionizing the decorating of homes, offices, 

apartments, hotels and institutions. It’s the paint of the future—available now! 
* 


Glidden serves the nation in many ways. Millions of pounds of Glidden’s 
Durkee Division food products are being produced for Allied Armed Forces 
and civilians all over the world. Metals, minerals, resins—an amazing variety thes acs 
of Glidden raw materials and finished products are helping win the war. Since THE GLIDDEN COMPANY : 
Pearl Harbor, Glidden technical men have helped develop many revolutionary ME-TESTED: pqINT LABORATON 
new products and processes 
which industry will find ex- 
tremely valuable when it returns 
to peacetime work. 

The Glidden Company 
National Headquarters, Cleveland, O. 


# Trade Mark Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Glidden SPRED is not a 
calcimine or whitewash—but 
a durable, washable paint 
containing the same oils 
and pigments as old fash- 
ioned wall paint, emulsi- 
fied on a “vehicle” of water. 


— 


@ PRINCIPAL PRODUCTS OF THE GLIDDEN COMPANY Paint Division: SPRED, Jap-A-Lac, Ripolin, Spray-Day-Lite, Endurance House Paint, Gliddenspar Varrish 
and a complete line of home and industrial paints, enamels and lacquers . . . Soy Bean Division: Alpha and Gamma Proteins; Lecithin; Soya Meal and Flour; Soy@ 
Flakes; Soy Bean Oils; Poultry, Dairy and Livestock Feeds ... Durkee’s Famous Foods Division: Durkee’s Famous Dressing, Durkee’s Margarine, Durkee’s Shortening 
Durkee’s Cocoanut, Durkee’s Spices and Worcestershire Sauce . .. Chemical and Pigment Division: Titanium Oxide, Lithopone, Cadmium Colors, Litharge, Red Leads 
Euston White Lead . . . Metals Refining Division: Powdered Iron, Powdered Copper, Cuprous Oxide, Powdered Lead, Battery Grid Metal, Wilkes Type Metal...i— 
Nelio-Resin Division: Synthetic Rubber Compounds, Turpentine, Tars, Rosins, Solvents and other Naval Stores. Sy 
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